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- He*s changed to the latest model. 
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- No, method. 



Within the GUIiE project (Goteborg, UndervisningsMetod i 
Engelska = Gothenburg/Teaching/Methods/English) earlier stu- 
dies showed no significant difference., in learning effects 
between different methods of teaching English. 

The present study Is a direct continuation of the earlier 
studies. Modifications in design, teaching strategies, etc., 
were made in order to increase the probability of detectiny 
true differences between methods, if such existed. As In the 
previous experiments, the three methods being compared were: 
the Implicit method, the Explicit-English method, and the 
Expliclt-Swedish method. In all the methods the students have 
systematized drills; in Ee and Es the students have analysis 
and explanations as well. In Ee these explanations are given 
In the target language and In Es In the source language. In 
‘ Es comparisons are alsoj made with the corresponding grammatical 
structures In Swedish. 

In comparison with earlier investigations, the present 
study - GUME 4 - was modified In the following respects: a 
new type of explanation was used, the duration of the expe- 
riment was prolonged, the grammatical content was more varied, 
the study was carried out at another grade level, and the 
teachers did take a limited part in the teaching procedure. 

■lain effects were investigated by analysis of covariance 
and interaction effects by analysis of variance (two-way 
classification). Individual scores and, in one case, school 
class means were used as units of analysis. Various measures 
of progress during the experiment were used in the comparisons. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON THE TREATMENT OF STATISTICS 
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The study dealt with In the present report is an interdepartmental 
(tvSrvetenskaplig) undertaking, one of the authors representing English 
as an academic discipline and a school subject, one representing peda- 
gogy as an academic discipline and educational research and statistics 
as theoretical background. We have written the report with two quite 
distinct groups of readers in mind: teachers of English and educational 
rerearchers. The former group normally has little training in statis- 
tics and has a tendency to shy away from figures, the latter has 
training in this field and is perhaps more used to reading reports like 
the present one. This has caused problems in writing the report. 

What we have tried to do is the following. We have used ordinary 
statistical methods and give as much information and as many tables 
as will hopefully satisfy the second group of our intended readers. 

But we have also tried to arrange the tables so as to facilitate the 
reading of them for the first group of readers. The language teacher 
with little training in statistics is recommended to study columns 
and tables of means and standard deviations, and fl (see below). In 
commenting on our tables we have not always limited ourselves to 
conclusions and discussions of these but have also tried to explain how 
we arrived at these conclusions, how thefigures ought to be understood, 
what size a certain figure must reach to be "significant", etc. We hope 
that those readers who find these comments superfluous will understand 
the pedagogical suU&on d'Ztte. for them and will just skip them. 

For the convenience of the reader with little statistical training 
some frequent symbols and terms are explained below. In almost every 
case the explanation is an attempt at giving the general idea or prac- 
tical use of a symbol rather than an adequate or in all respects logical 
definition of it. 

N The number of pupils for which a certain measure is given, 

x The a/UXfaieXic mean of a group. 

s The 4tanda/id deviation, i.e. a measure of the extent to which 

the scores for a certain group vary. The larger the a, the 
more heterogeneous the group. A single a does not carry much 
meaning; the measure should be used for comparison with 
other a's. 



F 



T- scale 



Stanine 

scale 



Analysis 

of 

variance 



Analysis 

of 

covariance 



This value indicates whether a difference between the 
means of two groups is "statistically significant" or 
whether it can be explained as a chance occurrence. As i 
as the analyses in the present report are concerned the 
critical t-value is 1,96, i.e. when t is equal to or gr< 
ter than 1.96, the difference under investigation is coi 
sidered a real, non-chance difference. 



F, or the F-ratio, is used for the same purposes as -t. 
However, F is the relevant characteristic when more thai 
t*o means are compared. Since three teaching 
methods a* , e being compared in the present study, F appe< 
quite often in our tables. The corresponding critical 
value for interpreting differences as true differences 
around 3.00; this figure varies a little depending on tl 
number of pupils. 



A scale with a theoretical mean of 50 and a standard de; 
tion of 10. The scores on a certain test, whatever its : 
and s, can be transformed into T-scores. 



A 9-point scale with a theoretical mean of 5 and a stan< 
ard deviation of 2. In contrast to the T-scale, the 
stanine scale has a so-called standardized (normalized) 
distribution of scores. Scores on a test may be transfoi 
to stanines by giving the top and bottom 4 % of the pup 
9 and 1 points respectively, the next 7 % at each end 8 
and 2 respectively, thus: 9 (4 %), 8 (7 %), 7 (12 $), 

6 (17 %), 5 (20 5!), 4 (17 %), 3 (12 %), 2 (7 %), 1 (4 % 



The method is used for comparing the means of three or n 
groups which have been exposed to different treatments, 
the groups respond in different ways, i.e. are their me« 
statistically different? In this sort of analysis, the 
variation in scores between groups and w i 1 
i n groups are considered in relation to each other, f 
true differences between group means to exist, it is 
necessary for the variation in scores between groups to 
be greater than the variation taLtbUn groups. This sort < 
analysis yields an F-ratio (see ^bove). 



The same as the above method with the addition that the 
groups' standing on essential background variables is 
taken into account. For instance, if three groups are t< 
be compared with respect to learning effects and the 
groups differ substantially in intelligence, it is very 
probable that the group having the brightest children (< 
not necessarily the children exposed to the "best" meth< 
would come out as the best. In an analysis of covarianc< 
differences of this sort are equalled out statistically, 
This analysis also yields an F-ratio. 
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Adjusted 

means 



X 2 (Ch1 2 ) 



Refers to analyses of covariance. The means of the groups 
being compared are adjusted for variation between the 
groups In background variables. Briefly, If three groups 
were to rank A>B>C in a teaching experiment and their 
values in the background variable, say intelligence, also 
ranked A>B>C, the adjusted means would be equal for the 
three groups. Thus, when original differences between the 
three groups were taken Into consideration, differences 
obtained after the teaching experiment disappeared. 

A value used to Indicate whether the answers on, for 
Instance, a questionnaire are evenly distributed 
among the response alternatives. It Is used to Investigate 
If the particular distribution of answers (given by a 
group of Individuals) is In accordance with an expected 
distribution and If a deviation in this respect Is so 
small that It might be explained as a chance occurrence. 
The differences between observed and (theoretically) 
expected frequencies add up to a so-called X* -value*, the 
higher this value, the more probable Is the conclusion 
that the group (of pupils, etc) under consideration 
deviates significantly from "the norm". 
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BACKGROUND 



Earlier GUME Activities 

The present report describes further research on the teaching of 
English as a foreign language by members of the so-called GUME project. 
The work should be viewed against the background of four separate 
reports, published In 1969 (see special section of the bibliography, 
page 134) and describing teaching method comparisons performed thus 
far. For readers not familiar with the publications just mentioned, a 
brief resumfi may be in order: 

Three parallel studies, Identical in design, were carried out In 
order to Investigate three different methods of teaching grammatical 
structures In English as a foreign language. The studies were performed 
during the autumn term of 1968 and the spring term of 1969. Three 
different areas of English grammar that are known to cause Swedish 
students difficulty were selected for investigation: 

GUME 1 The do-construction 

GUME 2 The some-any dichotomy 

GUME 3 The passive voice 

The three methods of Instruction (Independent variables) investigated 
in each of the experiments were: 

Im The Implicit method, where the students had systematised drills 
but no analysis or explanations of the grammatical structures 
involved. 

Ee The ExplieCt-EngiUh method, where the students had systematiz- 
ed . drills and. In addition, analysis and explanations in the 
target language (English). The time allotted to the explana- 
tions was taken from the drills. 

Es The ExpZAcM- Swedish method, where the students had systema- 
tized drills and, in addition, analysis and explanations in the 
source language (Swedish); comparisons with corresponding 
structures in Swedish were also made. The time allotted to the 
explanations was taken from the drills. 

In each part project 18 school classes took part, 6 per teaching stra- 
tegy. Of these 6 classes, 4 represented the advanced course (sSrskild 
kurs, abbreviated sk) and 2 the easier course (allm8n kurs, abbreviated 
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ak). Thus the total GUME project contained 54 classes , of which 36 were 
in sk and 18 In ak. The school classes, representing a wide geographical 
variation within the Gothenburg area, were randomly assigned to the 
teaching methods. 

for each part project 3 lesson series (Im/Ee/Es) were constructed, 
each consisting of 6 lessons. In order to control the teacher factor 
"canned" lessons were used throughout the experiment. The students 
listened to the programs via headsets with Induction receivers. Magnetic 
wires were installed and tape-recorders used in every classroom; this 
simple arrangement comes close to a language lab as far as sound 
quality Is concerned. 

Within each part project, the pupils' progress was measured by an 
achievement test, designed to correspond to the specific objectives of 
the part project in question. That is to say, the same test was adminis- 
tered as Pre-test before and as Post- test after the experiment, the 
difference between the two being the Progress score for each pupil. The 
identical test was also administered as Re-test approximately one month 
after the experiment in order to measure retention. 

The pupils' attitudes to various aspects of the study were collected 
by means of a questionnaire. 

Since the treatment groups within each experiment were not experi- 
mentally controlled, statistical control was undertaken by means of 
analysis of covariance. The covariates resorted to were "general Intel- 
ligence" (the verbal, inductive and spatial factors of an .10 test 
frequently used in Swedish schools), grades in English, Swedish and 
Mathematics, and in some analyses Pre-test scores. Partly the 
analyses were made with Progress scores as the dependent variable and 
partly - with Post-test scores as the dependent variable. 

In the various statistical analyses the experimental population was 
divided according to two principles: in one type of analysis sk and ak 
were treated separately, in another the population was divided into three 
equal parts according to IQ scores, the Upper, Middle and Lower third. 

In the latter case analyses of variance (two-way classification) were 
performed in order to investigate interaction between ability level 
and teaching method. 

More detailed information about the statistical treatment of GUME 1-3 
will not be given in this connection, suffice it to say that a total of 
60 (sixty) analyses of covariance and variance were performed. 
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In -two of them statistically significant differences were obtained, 
which is less than could be accounted for by mere chance even if the 
null hypothesis (no difference between treatments) were true. Nor was 
there any evidence of interaction between ability level and teaching 
strategy in the study. 

Thus the GUME 1-3 experiments have not shown that any inferences 
are produced by the three teaching methods. 

It is sometimes argued that "Insignificant" results like those 
obtained in GUME 1-3 have low social utility (Anderson, 1969) since 
they do not provide much support for people Involved in production of 
teaching materials. 

In the three studies referred to, however, the main concern was with 
the basic problem of whether explanations facilitate learning rather 
than with production of materials. Consequently the lessons were 
designed to provide an answer to the basic research question without 
necessarily coming close to "ordinary" lessons. Even so, no differences 
were found between the three teaching methods compared. (If significant 
differences had appeared, they would still have been of limited interest 
with respect to the. production mctivuaJU.) 

Findings like those just reported are not uncommon in educational 
research (Stephens, 1S67). True differences between methods may have 
escaped detection because the experiments lacked statistical power 
(Stanley, 1970) or because of deficiencies in the planning and execution 
of the studies. There is also the possibility that no true differences 
between the methods exist, though this can never be proved. 

M odifications of Earlier Designs . 

When the present experiment was planned, the teaching strategies and 
general design were modified In essential respects to increase the 
probability of detecting differences, if such existed. The teaching 
strategies, the lessons, and the experimental procedure will be describee' 
In detail later; here we shall only give a brief description of the 
modifications alluded to above. 

1. In GUME 1-3 great effort was made (in Ee and Es) to keep the time 
allotted to explanations in each lesson constant. Furthermore it 
was judged essential that the explanations be of substantial length; 
in fact, the explanation time approximated 1/3 of the lesson time in 
Ee and Es. However, pupils' questionnaires as well as observation of 
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classroom activities suggested that the explanations were too long. 

As a result, some experimental strictness (= equality of explanation 
time In Ee and Es) was sacrlflzed for the benefit of "optimal" 
explanations. This perhaps somewhat pretentious term indicates 
that the explanations were introduced "when they were needed" and 
in a way judged relevant with regard to optimal learning. As It 
appeared, this strategy had the effect that the explanations usually 
became shorter and that the Ee and Es explanations could, and did, 
vary in length. 

2. A common feature of comparative field studies is their relatively 
short duration. It is the exception rather than the rule that the 
treatments are applied for any considerable amount of time, for 
instance a school term or more. Although this would be desirable 
In most cases, practical and monetary considerations usually 
restrict the researcher's actions. As was mentioned earlier, GUME 
1-3 consisted of 6 lessons, which was what the resources permitted 
at that time. The present study, GUME 4, consisted of 12 lessons, 
administered during one month. Although this may still be considered 
a relatively small amount of time for a treatment to show its 
potential, there should be reasonable probability for true differences 
to appear. Besides, even an experiment consisting of as few as 12 
"canned" lessons, or rather 12 per method, i.e. 3 x 12 lessons, 

as was the case in GUME 4, takes a considerable time to prepare 
end administer. 

3. In GUME 1-3 the three part projects concentrated on one syntactic 
structure each. In GUME 4 it was thought desirable to expose the 
students to a somewhat wider range of grammatical structures or 
problems, thereby creating greater variety and, hopefully, higher 
motivation, and also Increasing the probability of detecting method 
differences. The particular grammatical Items chosen will be presented 
In due course. 

4. The GUME 1-3 experiments were performed in grade 7, i.e. the first 
grade of the Upper stage of the Swedish comprehensive school, where 
the pupils take two separate courses In English. The present study 
was carried out In grade 6. One reason for moving to grade 6 Is the 
fact that there the pupils take a number of standardized achieve- 
ment tests In English, which might be used for the purpose of 
treatment group comparisons and description of the experimental 
population. Another not unimportant advantage of performing the study 



In grade 6 Is the class-teacher system prevalent there, which means 
that practical problems (disturbances In research schedule because 
of unforeseen circumstances, etc.) can be more easily solved than In 
classes at the Upper stage where a number of teachers will be^ 
affected by such changes. 

5. In GUME 1-3 assistants administered the ^ssons, l.e. their sole 
function was to start the tape and hand out the booklets containing 
the lesson material. Observation of classroom activities revealed, 
however, that In some classes the pupils did not take a very active 
part In the oral drills. The assistants were instructed not to 
Interfere In the teaching procedure; thus nothing prevented the 
pupils from being Inactive. Although the Idea behind using "canned" 
lessons is to control the teacher factor, It was judged preferable 
in GUME 4 to let the live teacher control pupil activities with 
respect to oral drills. Thus the teachers were instructed to 
activate the pupils' repeating after the tape and to Indicate, by 
pointing, etc., which of the pupils should answer a question. This 
participation by the teachers was thus Intended as a check on pupil 
activities and should, If carried out according to Instructions, 
be almost Identical among the teachers. However, variation In 
teacher behaviour should be taken into account as a possible source 
of error In the experiment. 

The above modifications, compared with earlier research within the 
GUME project, are all aimed at increasing the internal as well as the 
external validity of the experiment. Thus in GUME 4 (as opposed to 
GUME 1-3): 

1. "Optimal" explanations are used 

2. The duration of the experiment is doubled 

3. More grammatical structures are taught 

4. The study Is carried out in grade 6 

5. The ordinary teacher administers the "canned" lessons. 
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Total GUME Activities . 

So far the reader has become acquainted with the three first part projects, 
GUHE 1-3. As has been shown, the results generated some hypotheses 
about new directions for further research to take. In the case of the 
present study, GUHE 4, the revised research strategy has been presented 
in the preceding section. However, two more part projects, GUME 5 and 
GUHE 6, were started during 1970 in order to provide further knowledge 
within the field of foreign language teaching. The two part projects 
will be presented in forthcoming reports (GUME 5 In January, 1971, and 
GUME 6 In April/May, 1971). The following brief discussion of the two 
studies is intended to complete the picture of the total GUME activities. 

GUME 5 was carried out simultaneously with the present study though 
in grade 8. It Is a direct continuation of GUME 3 as far as lesson 
content 1$ concerned. The passive voice Is the syntactic structure 
taught and the same pedagogical expert Is responsible for the production 
of teaching materials. The pupils in grade 8 take two separate courses 
in English. One and the same teaching program was used In both courses. 
Finding out how this functioned has become even more interesting after 
the Introduction of the new Curriculum for Swedish Schools (Lgr 69) 
which states that the same objectives should apply to both courses. 

GUME 6 is undertaken at the adult level. The strategy adopted In this 
case Is to compare two methods only, one of an audiolingual kind with 
numerous structure drills and no explanations, and one with very few 
drills but with explanations in the source language. The two methods 
are intentionally made more distinct than for instance Im vs. Ee/Es 
in the earlier GUME experiments. Fig. 1 gives a survey of the GUHE 
studies, performed as well as planned. At one point a clarification 
is necessary; the figures 1, 2 and 3, appearing in two positions, 
indicate that the achievement tests used in GUME 1, 2 and 3 respectively 
were administered in control classes at the beginning and the end of the 
school year. The purpose was to find out to what extent the structures 
taught during the GUME experiments are actually learnt in a school 
year without the teachers' paying special attention to those structures. 
Progress in the control classes will be commented on in the present 
report (p. 118 ff). 



Figure 1: A Survey of GUME Research Activities 1968-1971. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA PROJECT CONTINUED 

The largest undertaking in recent years in the field of educational 
research concerning the teaching of foreign languages is the 
Pennsylvania study. The GUME project is a similar enterprise although 
on a much more modest scale, smaller in scope and personnel. We have 
studied the Pennsylvania reports carefully and tried to learn both 
from those parts of the design and evaluation which are worthy of 
imitation, and from the mistakes and shortcomings. In an earlier report 
(Levin, 1969, p. 6 ff) we gave a commented outline of the study, 
including what had been reported by September, 1969. The debate in 
USA has been lively, and since much of the criticism levelled at the 
Pennsylvania Project might be directed at us, we have considered it 
worth>wh11e to give a fairly extensive survey of this debate and Its 
main arguments. This might seem to be somewhat outside the scope of 
the present report, but the survey has been written with the direct 
bearing on the GUME project of the debate In view, even If this Is not 
explicitly pointed out more than once or twice. 

When the outline of the Pennsylvania Project, given In the synopsis 
of the earlier GUME studies (Levin, 1969, p. 6 ff) was written, the 
results of the two first years' studies (as reported In Smlth-Berger, 
1968, and Smlth-Baranyi , 1968) were available. As a matter of fact, a 
preliminary report on the third year follow-up was also at hand; 
however, we then abstained from commenting on more than levels I and 
II, i.e. the first two years of investigation. Since that time a 
supplementary report (Smith, 1969a) .covering the third and fourth 
. year results as well as complementary statistical treatment of level I 
and II data, has become available. Various members of the GUME project 
Lave also had the privilege of personally obtaining any Information 
desired from Dr Philip Smith, Jr., the project coordinator. 

The reader is referred to the above mentioned synopsis for an 
outline of the Pennsylvania project, Its objectives, research design, 
etc. (Of course we agree with those reviewers of the Pennsylvania 
project who recommend Interested readers to consult the full reports. 
Any brief critique falls to do Justice to the full scope of the 
findings). The following sketch is for the benefit of readers not 
o acquainted with the Pennsylvania project. 
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The main purposes were to investigate which of three foreign language 
strategies was most effective and to determine whiih of three language 
laboratory systems was best suited, economically and instructionally, 
to the development of pronunciation ard structural accuracy. The 
three teaching methods compared were the Traditional Method (TLM), 
the Functional Skills Method (FSM), and the Functional Skills + Grammar 
Method (FSG); the three laboratory systems compared were Tape Recorder 
only (TR), the Audio-Active system (AA), and the Audio-Active-Record 
system (AAR). The intact school class was the experimental unit. 

Class assignment was random only across the two functional skills 
methods (in the case of TLM only teachers who had expressed a pre- 
ference for that method were assigned to it). The original (= first 
year's) population consisted of 104 school classes (61 French, 43 
German) from nearly as many schools, representing a great geographical 
variation within the state of Pennsylvania. Of the original 104 classes, 
61 remained throughout the second year. After two years, the main 
finding, obviously not expected by the profession, was that no sig- 
nificant differences existed among strategies on all skills except 
reading (TLM>) as measured by contemporary tests. Nor did the 
language laboratory of any type, used twice weekly, have any dis- 
cernible effect on achievement. The criticism that we ventured to pass 
in our previous report on the research performed thus far (levels I 
and II) may be sumnarized thus: 

1. The non-random assignment of classes to treatments (in the case 
of TLM) is a potential source of error in that teacher preference 
may reflect belief in that strategy, which will breed more 
enthusiasm for the work and hence Increase the chances of better 
results. 

2. The two "Functional Skills" methods do not seem to be very 
distinct*, considering the diffuse difference between FSH and 
FSG one might suspect that the experiment is, in reality, a 
comparison between one traditional and one audio-lingual method. 

3. No special course material was constructed. The project staff 
chose five French and four German textbooks out of the twenty- 
seven which are connonly used and decided which were to be used 

in each method. Most teachers were thus left with a limited choice. 
No maximum pensum to be read was established; the different 
classes could (and did!) cover different amounts of text. Thus 
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text materials chosen as well as rate of progress in : ve "ixt- 
books are possible sources of variation. (As a matter or fact, 
during the first year, TIM classes covered almost three times as 
much text as did the FS classes.) 

4. An outdated version of the MLA Cooperative Tests (1939-41), 
apparently favouring TUI classes, was used in ons phase of the 
study. 

(A Swedish reader should be aware that the experimental population, 
compared to Swedish circumstances, was a very select group since only 
17-20 * take a foreign language in Pennsylvania; thus even the ’’low 
IQ group" would be part of the upper IQ third of the GUME population.) 

In the final report (Smith, 1969a)it becomes evident (p. 23) that 
too few French students remained in the Traditional experimental 
treatment after three years for meaningful comparisons to be made with 
Functional Skills classes. The third year summary reads (p. 41): 

"A sufficient number of German students remained available to the proje< 
staff through Level III to support the conclusions drawn after Levels 
I and II: 'Traditional' students equaled or significantly exceeded the 
achievement of 'Functional Skills' students on the MLA Cooperative 
Classroom Listening and Reading Tests". It should be mentioned that two 
more conclusions were forwarded, one concerning correlations between 
measures of teacher proficiency and school class achievement, and one 
concerning student opinion measures; however, our concern here Is with 
the main results. 

Complete data extending over a full four-year period was obtained 
on 92 students, 72 German and 20 French, l.e. 2 % of the original 
population. The German students were quite evenly distributed among 
the three strategies: TLM: 27, FSM: 24, FSG: 21. This sample permitted 
the computation of an analysis of covariance using the pre-experlmental 
Modern Language Aptitude Test as a covariate. For the French students 
no such Investigation of main effects was possible. The fourth year 
summary reads as follows (p. 44): "Level IV results support earlier 
findings that there Is no advantage favoring Functional Skills classes 
In performance on tests designed to measure functional skills. IQ seems 
to be the best predictor of long-range student foreign language 
achievement within the secondary school setting". The final report also 
contains additional Information and analyses of the first and second 
years of study and, most Interestingly, a "Condensation of Discussion 
Conference Proceedings". 
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The following section is a review of reviews; in the case of the 
Pennsylvania study* the results of which stirred up emotions and 
initiated a lot of reviews, this may be a contribution in its own 
right. 

The reviews we shall comment on here are Carroll's (1969) and 
Wiley's (1969) in the December issue of Vone ign Lancuage Annals, 1969, 
and various articles in the now famous October issue of the ModeAn 
Language, jounnal, 1969. 

In our own review in the previous report (Levin, 1969, p. 6) we 
stated that the Pennsylvania project would probably become a classic, 
considering the Investment in people and money. Dr. Philip Smith Jr. 
gives the following factual Information on the scope of the Investiga- 
tion (1969c, p. 2): "four thousand two hundred students in one 

hundred and thirty-two classes representing an Investment of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars and over a thousand pages of written 
materials , Similarly, Carroll says (p. 214): "The 

Pennsylvania Foreign Language Research Project will undoubtedly go 
down In the annals of foreign language teaching research as one of the 
classics. In sl/e, scope, carefulness of experimental design, and 
Importance of results It is unmatched by any previous study of its kind. 

It has already attracted wide attention because of the apparent 
discrepancy between Its findings and the outcomes that current 
thinking about foreign language teaching might have led one to expect 
or to hope for". As the last sentence Indicates Carroll Is obviously 
assuming that the profession at large would expect results favouring 
the audio-lingual methods rather than the traditional. Carroll, although 
professing that he does not intend to choose sides In the debate, admits 
his own bias towards a "cognitive code- i earning" approach, which un- 
doubtedly has more In common with the TLM than the other two methods 
in the Pennsylvania study. Perhaps it Is this Inclination that causes 
him to take the results, at least to some extent, at their face value 
(p. 214): "In brief, it (the study) seems to tel) us that the ‘audio- 
lingual 1 emphasis of current FL teaching philosophy Is In some way 
misguided". 

Carroll Is almost laudatory with respect to the experimental design 
of the study. "In fact, It Is one of the few large-scale studies that 
has well ub served the canons of scientific educational research* (p. 215). 
This is In agreement with HI ley who states (p. 211): "(In spite of 
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these criticisms) the design and its implementation were excel len* 
in comparison to other evaluation studies in that no attempt at 
random assignment of relevant units to treatments Is usually made". 

The following quotation is Intended to illustrate the Inconsistency 
between different reviews by qualified researchers (Aleamonl & Spencer, 
1969, p. 421): "The study appears to fall more into the category of an 
ex po6t facto research design while professing to be an experimental 
design. The ex po*t facto research design does not allow testing for 
treatment effects but, instead, only permits comparisons between groups, 
etc., on common variables. In the case of the Pennsylvania Project, 
data could be collected under this model to determine differences of 
student achievement In existing but varying classroom conditions, 
but the netult* would not Indicate what, if any, effect the c la*t>noom 
condition* had on student achievement! 1 (italics ours). If this 
critique were valid, and our own belief Is that It Is not, the results 
of the study would be highly suspect. 

To return to Carroll, he makes the observation (p. 235) that "the 
'Traditional' method used In the study was apparently, In most cases, 
a 'tradltlonal-modlfled' method which exposed the student to a 
considerable amount of spoken language (cf p. 30 below). The most 
misleading thing about the publicity that has attended the study Is 
the use of the word 'traditional', which will be Interpreted by the 
casual reader as meaning a form of FL Instruction that may have been 
prevalent forty years ago but that hardly has a place In to-day's 
schools". It Is unfortunate that the observation scales used for 
describing classroom activities were constructed so as not to make 
control of adherence to method by teachers possible (a fact which has 
been pointed out by several reviewers)} as Carroll observes, TLH 
students obvlcusly used oral language more than they were supposed to 
(218). If this observation by Carroll Is correct, and similarly, If 
our own statement concerning the diffuse differences between FSH and 
FS6 Is correct.then, which vwi t the methods being compared In the 
Pennsylvania project? If we have stressed this point strongly here, 

It Is because we have become aware, during the course of our own work, 
of the difficulty of keeping the methods distinct (though this must be 
far more easy In the case of "canned" materials). 
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Some of the criticisms that Carroll passes on the study are: 

Too few classes remain in some of the strategy- system cells for 
statistical inferences to be made. 

The text used, rather than the method, may explain some of the 
main effects (in Carroll's terminology, the text is a "stowaway 
variable"). 

Control of vocabulary load should have been made in the case of 
the criterion tests. 

Sampling of classes was not strictly random. 

Some selectivity in the reporting of data can be noticed. ("As this 
critique demonstrates, the readers of a statistical report sometimes 
find it necessary to refer to data that the Investigators may not 
think worth reporting", p. 221). 

No rationale was given for the choice of covariates. 

No two-way analyses of variance were made In order to investigate 
interaction between strategy and ability. 

The tests of "teacher proficiency" were in no sense Intended to 
measure actual abittty to teach a fcofielgn tanguagci apart from the 
misleading term, Carroll criticizes the statistical treatment of 
"teacher data" for being Incomplete. 

Our review of Carroll's review has been severely selective In that we 
have hardly made justice to his fundamen tally positive attitude to the 
research completed by the Pennsylvania project staff. Our negative 
bias has had one aim: to provide the reader and ourselves with a 
"check-list" when contemplating the present report. 

A final quotation from Carroll's review (p. 234): "I do believe 
that the findings of the study with regard to teaching strategies 
and laboratory systems are sufficiently solid and replicable to prompt 
us to rethink methods and objectives In foreign language teaching". 

Wiley's review concentrates on the design and the statistical 
treatment of the results. The most serious defect In the design, accord* 
Ing to Wiley, Is the non-random asslgnnent of classes to treatments. He 
points out that the average IQ In schools which had a language 
laboratory might be different from the 10 In schools without these 
facilities; thus puswct <* abunce of a language laboratory might be 
associated with background variables. Because of this possibility It 
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Is unfortunate that no analyses of Pre-test data are reported so that 
this suggestion could be investigated. "The analysis of covariance may 
not help In this case since It Is sensible to non-random assignment In 
the presence of fallible covariates as well as to nonlinear regression, 
where there are large Initial differences in the groups" (p. 211). 

Some other points made by Wiley are: The multivariate test statistics 
and their associated probability levels are not used. The adjusted 
means are not reported for the analyses of covariance. Tests of 

l 

homogeneity of regression do not precede the analyses of covariance. 

However, Wiley Inclines towards the positive and mentions a number 

of commendable features of the study, among them " the monitoring 

of the treatment effects which allowed rather more precise definition 
of the various strategy- laboratory combinations. This Is especially 
useful for those who wish to base decisions on the study" (pp 211 - 212). 
It Is noteworthy that this point, like so many others, has been quite 
differently commented on by competent reviewers. 

In the October Issue, 1969, of the Modern lAngue^z JouAnat, the 
Pennsylvania project was fiercely criticized In a number of articles. 
Some of them were very negative In tone, and one wonders whether the » 
authors had an axe to grind. Anyway, there Is reason to believe that 
at least some objectivity was sacrificed In the heat of argument. We 
shall be brief In our cooments. 

Hocking, concentrating on the comparisons between laboratory 
systems, seems to be accusing the project staff of sabotage as far as 
the language laboratory side was concerned. Hocking seems to advocate 
more restricted projects than the Pennsylvania study which he thinks 
Involved too many Inponderables and uncontrolled variables. However, 
true this may be, a strong need was obviously felt In the mld-1960's 
that a study of this dimension should be undertaken. 

Clark's main criticisms (p. 388 ff) Include: non-rardom assignment 
of classes to methods, no clear distinction between methods, faulty 
scales for controlling teacher adherence to strategy, all these Items 
have appeared above. However, Clark's argument on p. 394 has a strong 
resemblance with our own discussion of "Hypothetical Treatment Effects" 
(see p. 22 below): "Within the Pennsylvania Project, the most powerful 
demonstration of superior pedagogical efficiency for one or another of 
the three teaching methods would have been for that method to satisfy 
all of the following conditions: 1) to prove superior for both the 

ERIC 
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French and German groups rather than for a single croup; 2) to show 
superiority on all three measurement occasions (first- and second-year 
tests for the original group; first year test for the replication 
group); 3) to show similar results for closely related tests, as 
within a single skill area; and 4) to prove superior to both of the 
other two methods, rather than to only one of these methods. To the 
extent that these outcomes are not reflected In project lesults. It 
becomes necessary to introduce explanatory hypotheses which may become 
so diverse and complex as to reduce considerably the possibility of 
Identifying a single factor - such as Inherent superiority of a par- 
ticular teaching method - which would account for the observed results". 
Clark contends that the only safe generalization that can be made for 
the results of the study Is that the majority of comparisons show non- 
significant differences among the teaching methods. However, he does not 
accept this as evidence of the pedagogical equivalence of the methods 
but considers the possibility that true differences may have been 
concealed by uncontrolled factors. 

Otto's review (p. 411 ff) Is primarily focused on the area of 
teacher activities within the project. He contends that the MLA 
Proficiency Tests do not measure r.edagoglcal proficiency, that several 
teachers were assigned to teaching strategies against their preference, 
that assignments were not based on effective screening techniques 
(which would have helped the project personnel co determine If the 
teachers had the ability a, id experience to follow a particular 
strategy)* that the so-called orientation sessions for teachers did not 
provide exemplary models of effective teaching behaviours for each 
strategy, that the orientation sessions were no work-shop sessions 
(which was what was needed), that assistance and supervision was not 
sufficiently provided, that the Tcac/iea'a Mama* was poorly organized. 
In short, Otto Is strongly negative towards the project, at least those 
aspects of It which regard the teachers and the part they played. 

Valette, In her review (p. 396 ff), mentions one feature which most 
reviewers have touched on, namely the fact that the complex findings 
of the Pennsylvania project have been ovar-simpllfled and misinter- 
preted In various press releases. Stressing the disservice such Jour- 
nalism does to both the project personnel and the foreign language 
teaching profession as a whole, she urges anyone really Interested In 
the results to read the full reports. 
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One Interesting comment by Valette Is the following (p. 397): 
"(Consequently), the section of the Pennsylvania Project which contrasts 
teaching approaches has almost become out-dated before the results have 
been disseminated". Her argument is that, in 1969, the distinction 
between "traditional" and "audio-lingual" is losing some of its 
relevance because the new traditional texts (the "third generation" 
texts, in Valette's terminology), make creative use of dialogues and 
pattern drills whereas (the "second generation") audio-lingual texts 
give attention to formal grammar. This phenomenon has an obvious 
resemblance with "the struggle towards the middle", which was discussed 
in our previous report (Levin, 1969, p. 79). 

Some of Valette's criticisms of the study are the same as those 
discussed above, some may be new: TLM students received more contact 
with the spoken language than was intended, the contents of the 
Cooperative tests favoured TLM students (TLM students did much more 
poorly on this test, however, than one would have anticipated), the 
criterion test was too difficult, the student opinion scale is dubious 
(an expert on attitude testiny ought to have evaluated the Instrument), 
etc. 

Her main point on the use of the language laboratory is that, In the 
lab, one tape was played to the entire class; thus the lab was not 

used for Individualization. " we must distinguish between the 

physical installation which we term a language laboratory and the use 
we make of that laboratory" (p. 404). 

Finally, mention should be made of Valette's proposition that, in 
modern languages, criterion-referenced tests should be developed. 
According to her, the Pennsylvania project had specified "expected 
levels of proficiency" but had no tests available to assess whether 
the pupils reached those levels. 

The last review in the "October issue, 1969" that we shall comment 
on Is that of Aleamonl and Spencer (p. 421 ff), who are very critical: 
"In general, the objectives of the study are stated more broadly than 
the study seems capable of handling; and It covers areas so diverse 
that it would be difficult for any study to accomplish them" (422). 

The authors criticize the project for being unwieldy and 
unmanageable. 

Furthermore, the project staff Is accused of being subjective and 
biassed in planning the stu<ty: "Many of the statements 1* the early 

‘ u 
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pages of the reports are statements of belief, opinion, or attitude, 
which set the stage for the research design. These statements appear 
In the reports without evidence or documentation " (p. 423). Some of 
the more specific criticisms concern the (alleged) misuse of the 
Interest, attitude, motivation and teacher factor scales, the decision 
not to include students for whom complete data were not available, use 
of the same test as both a covariate and a criterion when the covariate 
had been subject to the effects of the treatment, etc. Of all the 
recommendations to the teaching profession, forwarded by the project 
staff at the end of the reports, none seem to escape Aleamonl's and 
Spencer's criticism. 

Later on Dr. Smith wrote a reply to the October, 1969, UodeAn 
Language JouAnat (Smith, 1969 c). When he states that "Some reactions 
have been of the highest professional quality, some reflect simply a 
lack of understanding, others smack of panic" (p. 3), he refers to all 
reviews until that date. Concerning the specific MIJ review*; he 
contends that they "often present a distorted view of the i ennsylvanla 
Studies In that they suffer from (1) a narrow a. id Insulated viewpoint; 
(2) overt hindsight; (3) personal Interpretation; (4) inconsistency; 
and (5) obvious oversight. This Is tragic, especially In that the 
Hodenn Language JouamI attempts to be a responsible professional 
Journal but will not protect Its contributors nor Its readers from 
obvious oversight, choosing to let errors stand as definitive state- 
ments of the research" (pp.5-6). For some reason, the reviewers had 
had no contact with the project staff, which might have led to a 
correction of errors - If there were such - or at least to a relaxed 
atmosphere, moie advantageous to scientific cooperation. 

Dr. Smith points at a number of Issues where the reviewers have 
different, not to say opposed, opinions. However, we shall not discuss 
his counter-arguments here, nor try to pass any kind of value Judgment 
on then. It seems a difficult task to make a reliable and comprehensive 
evaluation of the Pennsylvania project In all Its complexity. At any 
rate, the contrasting views of competent researchers on various aspects 
of the project, Is one Indication of this. 

Whatever significance the projtct results will have In the long run, 
the following statement may be made with confidence: being contrary to 
the expectations of many foreign language teachers, the project results 
have initiated a debate that will In turn initiate wholesome rethinking 
on various aspects of foreign language teaching methodology. 

ERIC 
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EXPERIMENTATION IN A FIELD SETTING - 
SOME REFLFXIONS 

Comparative Experiments - Pros and Cons . 

The present study Is a case of variable-manipulating* comparative 
experimentation In a field setting. Since the general value of such 
research has occasionally been questioned, a comment may bo 
appropriate. 

A classic In this debate Is Scriven's (1968) article* where the 
principles of formative and summatlve evaluation are Introduced and, 
which is of greater Interest here, where Cronbach's (1963) "despair 
over comparative studies" Is optimistically contradicted. "If we have 
really satisfied ourselves that we are using good tests of the main 
criterion variable (and we surely can manage that, with care) then to 
discover parity of performance ii> to have discovered something extremely 
Informative. 'No difference 1 Is not 'no knowledge 1 " (Scrlven, p. 67). 
Scriven apparently holds the view that the comparative field study 
has a definite (though by no means unlimited) place In evaluation. 

A representative of the negative attitude towards field experimen- 
tation Is Grlttner (1968) who, when commenting on the bulk of studies 
presented by Stephens (1967), concludes: "In short, half a century 
of such 'research' has told us almost nothing about the relative 
superiority of one educational strategy over another!" (Examples of the 
areas which Stephens reported on are the following: large vs. small 
schools; large vs. small class size; accredited vs. non-accredlted 
teachers; progressive vs. traditional education; live teachers vs. TV; 
lecture method vs. discussion method; team teaching vs. traditional 
teaching; and homogeneous vs. heterogeneous grouping of students). 
"Tables showing standard deviations, covariance, F-ratlos and the like 
are very Impressive; however, If the ultimate result of such studies 
Is that they cancel one another out, perhaps we should ask for a cease 
fire while we search for a more productive means of Investigation" 

(P. 7). 

Wiley (1969) makes a distinction between conclusion- and decision- 
oriented research. The former Is performed so that the Investigator may 
draw conclusions about the phenomenon he is studying. Conclusions, 
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however, are tentative by nature and may be modified as more evidence 
is accumulated. Decision-oriented research, on the other hand, Is 
performed to gather evidence which will be used for generating decisions 
about actions to be taken. Wiley gives the example of a school super- 
intendent who cannot wait for twenty-five years of accumulated evidence 
before deciding whether to purchase a language laboratory. If he does 
so, he will really have decided against it (p. 209). Wiley further 
argues that the concern for the quality of evidence must be greater 
In the case of decision-oriented research; decision-makers cannot wait 
for ambiguities to be clarified by subsequent Investigations. Under 
these circumstances, the methodology of research becomes extraordinari- 
ly Important. 

The point that we want to make here Is that Wiley seems to come 
rather close to the traditional design proposed by Campbell and Stanley 
(In Gage, 1963) when suggesting proper evaluation methodology. The 
main difference seems to be Wiley's greater concern with the criterion 
tests to be used In program evaluation ("It is not Individuals among 
whom we wish to discriminate; rather it Is programs", p. 208). His 
philosophy of evaluation thus seems to be quite similar to Scrlven's. 

In spite of the difficulty of constructing reliable evaluation instru- 
ments, Wiley seems to be in favour of experimentation In school 
settings. 

Stanley (1970) regrets the present state of affairs in educational 
research, which, according to her, is characterized by the paucity 
of controlled experimentation. "Apparently there is more lack of 
Intent, money and technical resources than of available, applicable 
methodology. Those critics of experimentation for evaluation who say 
that controlled, variable-manipulating experimentation may be splendi 
for stands of alfalfa and weights of pigsbut inapplicable to educatio 
do not adequately appreciate the generality of Fisherian and neo- 

Flsherian methods Inflexibility Is more in the minds of planr 

researchers, and critics than in the methodology itself. Of course, 
there is no royal road to new knowledge; it is not easy to experiment 
with human beings, whether they are medical patients or school pupil* 

In my opinion, however, controlled experimentation and some quasi- 
experlmental designs are Important methodological tools of the educa 
tion evaluator. Recent attempts to rule experimentation Inapplicable 
because other methods are also useful seem misguided" (p. 107). 
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The survey of opinions for and against experimentation In the natural 
school setting might have been made more extensive. For the moment, 
however, we shall be content wl vh this list of contrastive views. 
Textbook writers In the branch of educational research often present 
an almost overwhelming list of difficulties of experimentation but end 
up with words of encouragement, urging the student to use experimental 
methods whenever they are feasible. 

Later In this report we shall return to the question of comparative 
studies and their value as a research activity. However, let us conclude 
this section by quoting Wiley once more (Ibid, p. 210): "In any 
research study, especially one conducted In a field setting, It is 
Impossible to do everything 'right.' There are always going to be un- 
anticipated contingencies and contingencies which, although antici- 
pated, are practically (usually monetarily of ^operationally) 

Impossible to avoid. The main goal is to spend the most time, effort, 
and money to avoid the most 'important'pitfalls to the validity of the 
findings and their Interpretation. One problem Is that the 'Importance' 
or relevance of each pitfall is different for different individuals". 

The GUME Project - Some Comment s. 

In one of the earlier GUME reports (Levin, 1969, p. 27 ff) our first 
three studies were discussed In relation to Carroll's chapter 
"Research on Teaching Foreign Languages" in Gage's Handbook (Gage, 

1963, p. 1060 ff). Here we shall avoid unnecessary repetition; however, 
a few points will be made. 

In GUME 4, as in the first three projects, we do not have the 
advantage of what Carroll calls a natural zero-point In second-language 
acquisition. The experimental population consists of pupils In their 
third year of English, as compared to the fourth year in the previous 
studies. As a matter of fact, the GUME 4 study was performed during 
the spring term whereas the earlier studies were performed during the 
autumn term (with one exception: GUME 3 in January); thus the real 
difference between the studies with respect to general competence was 
probably a small one. Although prior knowledge in English Is controlled 
statistically by analysis of covariance (to the extent that our 
Achievement test measures this), it Is obvious that the amount of treat- 
ment (teaching) must be large for cU^eAzncu between the various treat- 
ments to appear. We said earlier in this report ( see p. 3 ) that our 
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three teaching methods (anr. certain other factors) were modified so as 
to Increase the probability of revealing true method differences. 

However, our strategy of making the three methods "optimal" may have 
worked the other way round, thus reducing (artificial) differences 
between the methods. The research problem, In a nut .hell, Is then: 

Should one use radically different treatments, thereby Increasing the 
chances for a "posivlte" outcome but decreasing the external validity 
of the findings, or should one construct different but "realistic" 
methods that might be used later In school, thereby decreasing the 
probability of obtaining "positive" results? Posing the problem in this 
manner Is perhaps somewhat naive, but It has to be solved, anyway. 

In GUME 4 we have decided to pursue the latter course for two main 
reasons. Our three methods have the theoretical psychological background 
formulated by Carroll (1965, p. 101); they are thus not ad hoc. 
creations to form contrasts in an experiment. Secondly, the debate on 
methods in language teaching in Sweden (see p. 30f below) has created 
a kind of polarization which we wanted to shed some light on. We 
considered it more worth-while to test realistic methods at the risk 
of not obtaining positive results, than to try to get such results ar.d 
then be left with the question how to interpret these results and 
what use they can be put to. 

Another circumstance decreasing the probability of obtaining 
positive results is the fact, not particular to GUME but rather general, 
that pupils vary in a number of aspects, and that valuation it> l 

tncctizd a6 cmok in the amly&te. Incidentally Carroll (1969, pp 233- 
34), when reviewing the Pennsylvania Study, notes that "another un- 
assailable fact arising from tha study - and one that carries at least 
some surprise - is that clat>6te vary enormously in average performance". 

Without anticipating our results we may perhaps state that the same 

observation was made In the present study; the differences between 

the school classes, let alone between the individual pupils, was enor- i 

mous. Hopefully a good deal of this variation is held constant in the 

analyses of covariance, but it would be a false assumption to believe 

that all that variation, for instance in Post-test scores. (an indication 

of a corresponding variation in general ability, motivation, reading I 

* 1 

facilities in the home, day-dreaming tendencies and what not) could 
ever be held constant, experimentally or statistically. 
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Hypothetical Treatment Effects . x ) 

The present Investigation Implies a comparison between three teaching 
strategies. No assumptions a^e made about the superiority of any one 
method; to use a different terminology, the null hypothesis Is being 
tested. Th? experimental design should be such as to make Interpreta- 
tions of the results as clearcut as possible. Of all the theoretically 
possible outcomes, some are more difficult to Interpret than others. 

In this section we will briefly discuss specific interpretation problems 
that mcy arise. 

The three teaching strategies being compared are 
Im Ee Es 

On the one hand the effect 'Of explanations is compared with the effect 
of non-explanations, on the other one method utilizing the source language 
(Swedish) is compared with tno methods utilizing the target language 
(English). An Ideal design for isolating the effects of explanations/ 
nonexplanations, source language/target language would have to include 
an Im s , l.e. Im-Swedish, variant, However, since such a method is im- 
possible per definition, and, accordingly, could not be included in the 
design, the interpretation problems indicated above will arise in 
certain cases. 

When comparing three strategies, the following main results are 
possible: 

a) two methods equal and better than the third (3 possibilities) 

b) one method better than the two others, they being equal 
( 3 possibilities) 

c) method X better than method Y better than method Z (6 possibilities) 

d) the three methods equal. 

According to a) above, the following three outcomes are possible in 
the GUME project: 

1. Ee = Es > Im 

2. Im = Ee > Es 

3. Im = Es > Ee (?) 

In case 1 the facilitative learning effect is unequivocally due to 
the explanations, in case 2 to the use of English, whereas in case 3 the 
result could not be logically explained. The superiority of methods Im 
and Es can be accounted for neither by reference to language of 
instruction nor by explanations. 

x ) This section is identical with the one in Levin (1969, p. 29 ff). 
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Correspondingly there are three possible outcomes according to b) 
above. 

4. Im > Ee = Es 

5. Es > Ee = Im 

6. Ee >> Im = Es (?) 

In case 4 the non-explanation method Is unequivocally better than the 
two explanation methods, In case 5 the facllltatlve effect can be 
traced to the use of the source language, whereas In case 6 the out- 
come Is Impossible to Interpret. According to c) above, six results, 
approximately Identical to the six just presented, are theoretically 
possible. Our Intentatlon here is only to predict difficulties of 
Interpretation In general, and we will not discuss Interpretation 
problems under c) further. Concerning d)(the three methods equal) It 
should be remembered that such an outcome does not p*ove that there 
exist no differences between the methods (as Is well, known It Is a 
logical Impossibility to prove the null hypothesis). One possible 
explanation might be that the experiment, as It was planned and 
executed, did not succeed In detecting actually existing differences 
between the methods. 

To sum up: 

The experiment makes possible comparisons between three methods of 
Instruction. Theoretically thirteen different outcomes are possible. 
Some of them would be impossible to explain, or rather, would arouse 
doubts about the experiment, notably the experimental control of 
the three teaching strategies. We may have good reason for 
returning to the Interpretation problem In the results section. 
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METHODS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 



Introduction 

One Important aspect in the planning and reporting of a comparative 
study like the present one is the exact definition of the different 
methods used in the project. Even the Pennsylvania Project, which has 
been discussed at some length above, seems to have failed to a certain 
extent in this respect as many of its critics point out, among them 
Carroll, Clark, and Valette (see pp. 9, 14, 16 above). In the GUME 
project three different methods were compared. In studying and 
Interpreting the results it is Important that the reader has a clear 
picture of what is compared, in what respects the methods differed 
and which were the points of comparison. As a background to the GUME 
methods a short survey will be given of some of the ordinarily used 
terms. 




Some Well-known Methods . 

How many different methods do foreign language teachers have to choose 
between and in what respects do they differ and what are their charac- 
teristics? These questions are more difficult to answer than one might 
think. 

Mackey (p. 151), after an historical survey, lists no less than 
fifteen different methods and gives short characteristics of them. 

Titone (p. 97) uses three main headings, the formal, the functional, 
and the integrated approach, and then subdivides the second of these 
Into five different methods. Carroll (1966, p. 101) has tried to arrange 
all competing methods in two groups, based on two opposing psycholinguis- 
ts theories, the audio- -Ungual hab-U ^onmation theory and the cognitive 
code-learning theory. Rivers (1968, p. 11) seems to have a similar 
classification in mind when she groups the various methods into the 
categories activists and ivMaLtitA. 

One refs n for this seemingly chaotic state of affairs might be that 
language teaching is such a many-faceted art. How should vocabulary be 
taught? How grammar? In what respects should elementary school English 
(as a foreign language) differ from high school and college English? To 
what extent can/should/must the linguistic differences between English 
and Russian effect methods? Teachers who agree on one point may very well 



differ on another. And how can differences between methods best be 
described? 

Mackey has constructed a "method profile" (see e.g. pp. 317-318), 
which however seems fairly difficult to read. 

One might simplify matters and arrange methods a>ong a continuum 
(see fig. 2), putting an extreme grammar- translation method at one 
end and an extreme direct method at the other. It would then probably 
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be possible to divide this line Into three parts: the two extremes 
which differ radically from each other and from most of the in-between 
gradations, and the largest part along which the methods used by most 
language teachers would in all likelihood be arranged. This corresponds 
well to Casey's "Methods Profile" developed In an experiment concerning 
the teaching of English in some Finnish schools and being an attempt 
at quantification of method (Casey, 1968, p. 6). 

Most advocates of a formalist kind of teaching would be somewhere to 
the right of the middle, including those who favour translation, 
theoretical grammar and a lot of written work. Towards the left would 
be activists with the direct method proponents close to the dividing 
line (It Is probable that the Berlitz method, the well-known American 
private school, would be beyond that line at the extreme end), followed 
by audio-lingualists like Brooks. At the centre of the line we would 
find the eclectic method (Rivers, 1968, p. 21), or perhaps rather the 
eclectic methods, it is probably correct to characterize Wilga Rivers as 
the most outstanding eclecticist and her two books as the most authori- 
tative formulation of this middle-of-the-road method. 

The Authorized Curriculum for Swedish Schools . 

The official curriculum for all Swedish schools on the compulsory level 
(LSroplan fbr grundskolan) sets down both goals and recommended methods 
for the teaching of English and the second foreign language (French or 
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German). The versions of 1962 and 1969 (Lgr 62 and Lgr 69) differ to 
a certain extent, but It would probably be correct to characterize them 
both as proponents for an eclectic method even if they represent a 
position rather to the left of the middle and with the latest version 
(Lgr 69) to the left of the older one. This means that the audio-lingual 
kind of structure drill method for teaching grammar is proposed and 
that teachers are advised to be restrictive in the use of theoretical 
grammatical explanations. Also, a direct method kind of monolingual 
method for teaching vocabulary Is advocated rather than a translation 
method. It does not mean, however, that the teacher Is forbidden to use 
grammatical terminology or translation when this must be judged the 
best method under certain circumstances. 

GUME Meth ods 

Within the GUME project we have chosen to use the terms Implicit and 
Explicit method rather than any of the accepted terms like direct method 
and grammar-translation method. There are two main reasons for this: 

1. The established terms are unclear and filled with connotations, good 
or bad as the case may be. 

2. The project has not Investigated the teaching of English as a foreign 
language, not even the teaching of English on a certain level. It has 
tried to Investigate the. teaching gfumnattcaZ itnuctuAeA in English 
on a certain level. The established terms normally refer to the teaching 
of a foreign language In general. In the project we have not investigated 
and not expressed any opinions on how vocabulary should be taught, when 
the student should be Introduced to the written language, etc. The three 
methods used in the project and described In some detail below, are thus 
not on a par with other names of language teaching methods discussed 
above. 

It should also be noted at the outset that we have not tried to 
Investigate methods as different as possible, represented by the extreme 
ends of the line in fig. 2 above, but rather methods which are all in 
the central part of the continuum and which would all find proponents 
among language teachers. They could all be said to fit into the Swedish 
curriculum, since this is written In such a way as to allow a wide 
variety of methods and procedures to suit different teachers and pupils. 

It should also be stressed that our methods are not Just ad hoc 
creations to make up a nice experimental design with contrasting methods, 
but rather they are an attempt at putting the two theories formulated 



by Carroll (1966, p. 101} to the test, one a pure habit formation theory, 
the other a cognitive theory, which does not eliminate practice and 
which does not necessarily mean a deductive method with rote learning 
of rules etc. as some grammar-translation methods would have It. A more 
comprehensive description of the three methods will be given In the next 
chapter where the lessons are described In some detail. Here we shall try 
to give some of the theoretical considerations behind the three 
strategies. 

Implicit . The Implicit method corresponds to Carroll's habit formation 
theory, based largely on Skinner's experiments and writings. It Is well 
In line with a "pure" audio-lingual method as It has been described by, 
for example, Nelson Brooks (1960, p. 47): "The single paramount fact 
about language learning is that It concerns, not problem-solving, but 
the formation and performance of habits." Brooks, however, does not 
forbid the giving of generalizations after a grammatical structure has 
been practised. But "pattern practice" or "structure drill" which 
"makes no pretense of being communication" Is the corner-stone of this 
method. This is also in keeping with the recommendations In LSroplan for 
grundskolan, Supplement, Engelska (1969), where It Is stressed (pp. 12-14) 
that "The learning of grammatical phenomena takes place through 
systematic practice", and: the exercise should be presented to the pupils 
"In such a way that the pupils understand what the teacher wants them 
to do". "The insight into the build-up of the language, which the 
pupils are supposed to arrive at, is achieved mainly through systematic 
practice". Generalizations should come in late and preferably be for- 
mulated by the pupils themselves which proves "that the pupils base 
reached insight though the exercise". Wllga Rivers (1968, p. 43) points 
out that In some materials, especially for junior high schools, "these 
generalizations are omitted because it Is believed that the very design 
of the materials will lead to an inductive apprehension of structural 
relationships". This is, according to Rivers (p. 48) typical of the direct 
method, where the student "must acquire the meanings of words and the 
functioning of structural patterns inductively with very few props to 
help him", and she feels that this makes it particularly difficult for 
the less gifted pupils. 

Our Implicit method is thus an Inductive method In which the pupil is 
left to draw what conclusions he can from drills, very carefully 
structured drills, and it Is our belief that this method is used in many 
classrooms today. 
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The Explicit Methods . Both our explicit method would fall under 
Carroll's category Cognitive code- learning theory which stresses the 
Intellectual (cognitive) understanding of what one is doing. This Is 
not an old grammar- translation method since a large part of the time Is 
taken up by structure drills, tho same as In the Irollclt method. Carroll 
pointed out In 1965 (ilLO p. 281) that the audio-lingual approach, no 
longer "In step with the state of psychological thinking", was "ripe 
for a major revision, particularly in the direction of joining with It 
some of the better elements of the cognitive code-learning theory". This 
mixed method would fairly weM correspond to what Rivers (1968, p. 21) 
has called the eclectic method: "The true eclecticist, as distinguished 
from the drifter who adopts new techniques cumulatively and purpose- 
lessly, seeks the balanced development of all four skills at all stages". 
This Is roughly the kind of technique proposed by Palmer (1921), and 
the method recommended by Rivers, a modified audio-lingual approach, 
would also fall Into this category. 

In the Explicit methods the pupils were given generalizations (which 
is probably a better term than the one we used, explanations) about 
what they were doing in the drills. This is in line with the normal 
audio-lingual approach, as Rivers (1968, p. 43) points out. She expresses 
the opinion that in drills based on uncomplicated structures the students 
can "establish for themselves what the point at Issue Is, and little or 
no explanation is necessary" but with more difficult structures which 
form a contrast with the native language "the teacher should make sure 
that the students understand what they are expected to learn by the drill" 
(p. 82). This Is an excellent statement of one of the points at Issue 
In our project, and what we have tried to do is to establish where to 
draw this line. 

The Exp&OUt- English. method is so far from being In line with the 
traditional approach that it could rather be characterized as a direct 
method, which "gave structural explanations as well as exercises in 
the language" (Rivers, 1968, p. 84). This is In line with what the LSro- 
plan for grundskolan, Supplement, Engelska, p. 14 prescribes: "Every 
grammatical rule must (sic. 1 ) be formulated with English a; the starting- 
point". The writer of these recommendations also knom *hat if "some-any" 
are translated "this will give rise to a mixing of them which might be 
avoided" if they were practised separately, which will make confusion 
"impossible since the two words, in a given context, exclude each other". 
This is a point which we wanted to investigate. 
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The Explicit- Swzdiih method is probably the most widely used. It is 
advocated by many teachers and it has been recommended by, for example, 
Professor Alvar EllegArd in various newspaper articles (DN 3/1, 8/2 1969, 
cf Edwardsson, 1970), with the assumption that new developments In 
linguistics and psychology have overruled the tenets behind the "New Key" 
movement (l.e. the audio-lingual method In post-world-war-two 'ISA). 

The Official Curricula for Swedish Schools (LSroplan fdr grundskolan) 
which does not forbid the giving of explanations or even rules in Swedish 
has been understood to do so, and this has given rise to some debate 
in which a return in the direction of what might be termed an explicit- 
Swedish method has been advocated. Whether this method is best suited 
for weak students, as Rivers {1968, p. 85) presupposes, is one of the 
main objectives of the project to investigate. 

To sum up: 

the Implicit method corresponds to a "pure" audio-lingual method 
without generalizations, 

the Explicit-English method corresponds to an audio-lingual method 
with direct-method generalizations in the target language, 

the Explicit-Swedish method corresponds to an audio-lingual method 
with explanations or generalizations and comparisons with Swedish 
structures. 

It may La of interest to compare the GUME methods to those of the 
Pennsylvania Project. An attempt at visualizing this is made in fig. 3. 

The explicit methods compare roughly to the Functional Skills Grammar 
method, an audio-lingual method Including grammatical generalizations. 

The Explicit-Swedish method is perhaps a little more "traditional" than 
the Explicit-English. The "pure" audio-lingual method is called Implicit 
and Functional Skills in the two projects respectively. The Implicit Is 
perhaps a little further to the left than the FSH since in this method 
grammar is not totally forbidden (as it was in the Im method); cf Smith- 
Berger (1968, p. 21), criteria for FSM: "D. Grammar - 1. Descriptive 
rather than prescriptive, 2. Incidental to functional skills being 
taught". 

As for the position of the Traditional method in the Pennsylvania 
study there seems to be some debate. The Wim has been severely criticized, 
and Carroll (1969, p. 219 and pm-cm) points out that this method might 
have corresponded to his own suggested "Traditional -Modified" because 
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of the amount of foreign language used In class, the use of tape- 
recorders etc. He also says that "the most misleading thing about the 
publicity that has attended the study Is the use of the word 'traditio- 
nal'" {p. 235). 

To sum up: 

The differences between the methods compared were somewhat larger in 
the Pennsylvania study than in GUME, but in neither case were they 
as large as is theoretically possible. The methods were all of a 
"middle-of-the-road" kind as practised in classrooms throughout the 
world today. 

Current Debate . 

The debate on language teaching problems has been extremely vivid in 
Sweden in the last few years. A brief review of some of the discussion 
was given in our first report (Lindblad, 1969, pp. 27-28). Quite 
recently most of the articles have been brought together and commented 
on in a book by Roland Edwardsson, "SprAkdebatten 1969 - 1970" ("The 
Language Teaching Debate 1969 - 1970"). 

What is of Interest to our project are those arguments which deal 
with the teaching of grammar. The "action of the 2000", a long letter 
from 2000 teachers in the Swedish ’gymnasium’ (sixth form) to the 
Minister of Education, demanded the acceptance of grammar books written 
in Swedish, making comparisons with and qiving rules in the mother 
tongue. The method recommended would probably come close to our Es 




method. This action concerned pupils aged 16-19, however. 

Professor Alvar EllegSrd in Gothenburg, the originator and sponsor 
of the GUME project, who had started the debate in 1969 by proposing 
a re-thinking in methods considering new findings in linguistics and 
psycholinguistics and in educational research (mainly the Pennsylvania 
Project), started a new debate with an article in June, 1970: "DAliga 
sprSkkunskaper Sr direktmetodens fel" ("Bad language proficiency is 
the fault of the direct method."). In this article and in the ensuing 
debate, primarily with Per-Olof Hensjo, EllegSrd suggested a concen- 
tration on vocabulary learning at lower levels (in 'grundskolan' , the 
9-year compulsory comprehensive school, pupils aged 7-16). 

He proposed an exclusion of grammar both in the form of 
structure drills (as the audio-1 ingualists would have it) and of 
theoretical grammar (as the formalists suggest). This might be an un- 
fairness to the brighter pupils, but EllegSrd wanted to take this risk 
for the sake of the non-streamed comprehensive school and he felt that 
these pupils would easily make up for this loss at higher levels, in 
'gymnasiet*. The last two articles by Hensjb and EllegSrd were called 
"Skall grammatiken kastas ut?" and "Nej, men drill'dvningarna" ("Are 
we to throw away grammar?" - "llo, but structure drills"). The end of 
this discussion was that Hensjt), who Is a defender of the direct method, 
stood up in defence of grammar (taught by drilling and not rules, of 
course) and linguistic strictness. 

Edwardsson, who has criticized what he feels to be an undue loose- 
ness In the policy of the National Board of Education, has also 
advocated a strictness and demand for correctness In grammatical 
matters, and in his comments on the above discussion he sides with 
Hensjt}. This is an Indication of the complexity of the discussion. 

Those who are, by newspapers and the public at large, taken to be on 
opposite sides In the debate often agree, and vice versa. If the 
various arguments were plotted along the continuum Introduced In 
figures 2 and 3 above (pp.25and 30), a larger amount of clarification 
might be won. 

It Is In this setting of uncei talnty and opposing claims that we have. 
In the project, tried to shed some light on the problem of the place of 
theoretical gramnar In teaching grammatical phenomena. He have of course 
made all possible effort not to favour any of the methods used In the 
project. The lessons we made were the oest we could p»oduce within the 
framework of the study. 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE LESSON SERIES 



Schedule 

The teaching phase of the project consisted of 12 40-minute lessons. 
Three lessons were given every week, and the project thus took four 
weeks, exclusive of testing time. All lessons were pre-recorded and 
had an actual running time between 32 and 38 minutes. Twelve booklets 
of 7-9 pages, one for each lesson, were prepared. They contained reading 
texts, tables and other background material for drills, pictures and 
written exercises. The teachers handed out the booklets and started 
the tape-recorder, and then their sole - but important - function was 
to supervise the pupils and see to It that they worked properly. 
Especially in connection with the oral drills the teachers had to make 
the pupils answer; they Indicated Individual students who were supposed 
to answer and actlvlted the pupils in repeating after the tape. The 
teachers were not supposed to give any help of a linguistic kind. 

In preparing the material, we always made the Implicit lessons first. 
They were the backbone of all lessons. Then all explanations for the 
explicit groups were written and timed, and finally certain exercises 
or parts of exercises In the Implicit lessons were replaced by these 
explanations. Great attention was paid to the length of the lessons so 
that all three methods should get exactly the same amount of teaching 
time. The final figures for this are given In table 1. 

Contents 

The following grammatical phenomena were practised: the s-form of the 
verb In the third person singular present (he gets up late); the present 
and past continuous tenses In contrast to the simple present and past 
(he Is playing the piano - he plays the violin, she was reading when 
he came In); preposition followed by an Ing-form of the verb (he Is good 
at dancing); the position of adverbs of time (he Is always late, he 
always comes home late), the some-any dlchotoey. Including something, 
somebody, anything, anybody; the do*co>istruct1on in questions and 
negative sentences, both In the present and the past tenses, and In all 
persons (does he like tea? - yes, he likes tea very much etc.); and 
finally the regular past tense In -ed (he walked home). 
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Table 1. Total Running Time of the Twelve Lessons in the Three 
Methods. 





Minutes 


per 


lesson 


Lesson 


Im 


Ee 


Es 


1 


37 


37 


38 


2 


37 


38 


37 


3 


36.5 


36 


37 


4 


37 


36.5 


37.5 


5 


36.5 


36 


35.5 


6 


35.5 


36 


36.5 


7 


31.5 


32 


31.5 


8 


32 


32.5 


32 


9 


36.5 


36.5 


36 


10 


36 


36 


36 


11 


36.5 


36.5 


36 


12 


32 


32 


32.5 


Total 


424 


425 


425.5 



Ee and Es had almost the same totel running time, Im had 1 minute 
less than Ee and l.S less than Es. 



The distribution of these various grammatical points Is shown In 
table 2 , where we Indicate In which lessons these things were actually 
practised (not just occurred). 

An attempt was made to very the lessons as t»uch as possible. Many 
different activities alternated: listening, oral drills with different 
stimuli, written exercises and reading. All four language skills 
(listening, speaking, reading, writing) were practised, but the main 
objective was the learning of the above-mentioned grammatical structures 
and the pupils' ability to use them*, listening and reading, the passive 
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Table 2 . Grammatical Structures and When They Were Practised. 




skills, were thus of secondary Importance and In speaking no kind of 
pronunciation control was Introduced, and vocabulary learning did not 
occur except Incidentally. Although the lessons outwardly resembled 
ordinary lessons In that they were varied and Included practice In all 
four skills, they differed In that the goal was more limited; compare 
p.26 above where reasons for the new names for our three methods are 
discussed. 

One Lesson Described 

It would take up too much space to describe all twelve lessons In detail. 
Only by listening to the tapes with the pupil booklets In front of 
himself, can one get a full picture of what the lessons were like. As an 
example, one lesson, lesson 7, will be described here In some detail. 

First the pupils listened to chapter 3 of a story which continued 
through five lessons and which contained a large number of examples of 
9 'some 1 and 'any* and their compounds. The pupils had the text, one page, 
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in front of them. A few questions were then asked on the text and the 
answers, most of which contained examples of ’some' or 'any' were given; 
the pupils were just listening. This first part, during which the 
pupils were silent (but hopefully not completely passive!) took just 
over 4 minutes. 



Then the pupils were asked to turn to page 2 (see fig. 4 fo* a 
diminished copy of it). This is a mechanical drill of 'not anything’ in 
the sense of 'nothing'. First the pupils listened to the whole dialogue 
and then they were asked to take over Bill's part. Normally drills 
of this kind were made as 4-phase: Tom's sentence is the stimulus, one 
pupil speaks Bill's part (the teacher points to a pupil who answers), 
the tape gives the right sentence, and then the whole class repeats 
this. Working with this page took about three minutes. 



After this they were allowed to relax while they listened to a 
song, the text of which was given on page 3 of their booklets. 

On page 4 the pupils practised 'any' In questions In a written drill. 
After a short introduction in Swedish they were given 4.5 minutes to 
write In. The teacher had an overhead copy of the page with the correct 
phrases in it. He put this on the overhead projector after 2 minutes, 
so that the pupils could correct what they had written as they got 
ready. The weakest pupils who might not have known what to write could 
copy the correct phrases, but experience showed that very few did that. 
When one minute remained soft piano music was played on the tape to 
warn the pupils that it was time to start correcting what they had 
written. Hot all of them had time to write everything. 




Next the pupils looked up the pictures on page 5 (see fig. 4 ). In 
all these pictures there is somebody doing something at the moment, but 
there is also something to indicate that at other times he or she does 
something else, e.g. in number 1 John is playing the piano, but on the 
wall is his guitar: "He plays the guitar very well". This is meant to 
practise the meaning of the simple present and the present continuous. 

First the pupils listened while the voices on the tape spoke about 
the pictures, next they were asked to repeat after the tape, and then 
they answered questions, like "Does John play the guitar?", "Is he 
playing the guitar now?", "What Is he playing?": for Swedish pupils, 

In whose language the difference between the simple and continuous tenses 
does not exist, the difference in meaning poses a greater problem than 
the forms. This exercise took a little over 12 minutes in all. 
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Finally they had pictures 4, 7 and 9 reproduced on page 6 in their 
booklets and were asked to write down answers to questions similar to 
those that they had answered orally before. They had 4 minutes to do 
this. They had an overhead key and music to warn them that time was up 
just as in the previous written exercise. 

The total running time of this lessons was 31 .5 minutes; this happens 
to be the shortest lesson of all. 

Explicit Lessons 

The comments given in the explicit groups were sometimes very short , 
like "When you write this, remember to have the 's' after 'he', but 
not after 'I' and not after 'they'", sometimes very long, taking 4 or 
5 minutes. In the latter case they were combined with written or oral 
practice, they were not just long lectures on theoretical grammar but 
rather commented drills where the pupil was "taken by the hand". 

No pre- determined fixed time of explanations per lesson existed, as 
it did in our previous experiments (the exact time for the explanations 
is given in table 3 ). The explanations were meant to be "optimal", 
simply defined as the best we could produce for our purposes and taking 
as long as they had to. The explanations in Ee and Es were of almost 
equal length, however, even though this was not a fixed condition. 

There were between two and eight explanations in each lesson. 

in 6UHE 1 and 2, as a contrast, we tried to work with a stricter, 
theoretical plan: the explanations there took up about 30 X of the time, 
consisting of three 3*minute comments per lesson (which sometimes led 
to an unnatural "stuffing"), and the formulation of the explanations 
had to follow a strict pre-determined plan: in GUME 1 a kind of 
transformational approach was attempted, in GUME 2 we kept to a strongly 
semantical kind of explanation, making very little of the various 
structural surroundings of ^ome*anyV in G'JME 4 we used all kinds of 
explanations, whether they should be termed traditional, structural or 
transformational. 

The most common procedure in GUME 4 was to have a short introduction 
either in the form of a few examples that the pupils just listened to, 
or in the form of a short drill, then came the explanation, and after 
that followed the main body of the drill. This seems to be slightly 
different from the common audio-lingual practice: "(the) generalization 
sets out in organized form what he hat been doing in the drill" (Rivers, 
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Table 3: Exact Times for Explanations in the E Groups 



Lesson 


Ee 


Es 1 


Lesson 


Ee 


ES | 


Lesson 


Ee 


Es 


1 


T02" 


1*17" 


5 


50" 


51" 


10 




48" 


45" 




2’ 20" 


2' 35" 




4 '30" 


4'17" 




2' 


00" 


1 *56" 




57" 


53" 




50" 


52" 




2' 


10" 


1 '57" 




23" 


34" 




2 '47" 


2*13" 




1 


53" 


2' 08" 




35" 


38" 




32" 


32" 






32" 


46" 




I'OO" 


1 '05" 


Total 


9 '29" 


8' 45" 






50" 


55" 


Total 


6' 17" 


V 02" 


6 


1 ' 28" 


1*53" 


Total 


8' 


13" 


8' 27" 


2 


VO 

CSJ 


26" 




26" 


25" 


11 


r 


30" 


1 '52” 




ri7" 


1 '20" 




25" 


31" 






34" 


44" 




31" 


42" 




54" 


56" 




2' 


05" 


1 ' 18" 




15" 


10" 


Total 


3' 13" 


3' 45" 






44" 


56" 




37" 


42" 


7 


25" 


26" 




r 


'02" 


45" 




1 1 08" 


44" 




39" 


42" 


Total 


5' 


55" 


5 '35" 




1 ' 20" 


36" 




3*13" 


3 '05" 


12 




25" 


25" 




40" 


35" 




42" 


24" 




r 


'24" 


1*54" 


Total 


6' 14" 


5' 15" 


Total 


4 '59" 


4'37" 






43" 


38" 


3 


10" 


10" 


0 


1 ' 33" 


1 '41" 






17" 


22" 




l'lO" 


2 *15" 




4 '27" 


4'or 






20" 


16" 




7 '20" 


6'55" 


Total 


6'00" 


5'42" 






25" 


19" 




1 * 25" 


1 '50" 








Total 


3 


'34" 


3'54" 






9 


48" 


53" 












1*37" 


1 '20" 
























1*02" 


39" 










Total 


11*42" 


12 '30" 
























19" 


18" 










4 


3' 06" 


3 '04" 




2*47" 


2 '32" 












2 '27" 


2 ' 37** 




2*06" 


2'25" 












17" 


24" 




59" 


52" 












1*27" 


1*20" 


Total 


8'01" 


7 '39" 












2 '03" 


2*37" 


















2*12" 


2 '38" 






GRAND TOTAL 


85 '09" 


85*51" 


Total 


11*32" 


12'40" 
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Conrient^s__on tabl£ 2 

The explanations used in the explicit groups were meant to 
be "optimal” which simply meant that they were not going to 
be limited by theoretical considerations as to length or 
wording or by grammatical theories. When it was deemed 
necessary to insert an explanation, this was done, and the 
best wording we could produce was resorted to. Only one 
limitation was introduced in Ee and Es; there was an equal 
number of explanations coming in at the same point in the 
programmes. They were not translations of each other and 
they were not always of equal length, but there is exactly 
the same number of explanations. The Swedish explanations 
are often somewhat longer than the English ones since com- 
parisons with Swedish were added to the comments on English 
usage, but this often does not show up in recording time 
since in giving the Swedish explanation we could often speak 
faster. 

As can be seen from table 3 the individual explanations 
varied up to almost 50 % even though normally they are 
fairly close to each other in length. The difference in 
total time per lesson varied up to more than 15 % (In lesson 
2), but as the table shows they add up over the total project 
period of 12 lessons to within 40 seconds of each other. This 
Is partly due to pure chance, since the amount of explana- 
tions Included was not pre-determined. 

The number of explanations per lesson varied a lot: In 
lesson 8 there were only two explanations, In lesson 2 
there were eight. In lesson 12 thare were six explanations, 
all of them short: in this lesson no new stuff was Introduced, 
and these explanations are all of tha "reminder" kind. 



1968, p. 43, italics ours). The Authorized Swedish Curriculum (Supplement 
Engelska, p. 14) also recofliuends that generalizations - If they are to 
be given or formulated at all - should come in at the end as a confir- 
mation. This might be a point worth Investigating as Smith- Baranyi 
(p. l'io) point out, but it was not part of the present project, and 
we put In explanations at what was felt to be the best possible points. 

The same structure was explained or consented on more than onco, of 
course. Normally the first time was in the form of a short cr/e-opcneA, 
e.g. in lesson 10: "Now listeners, before you answer the questions I will 
tell you what we learn from these examples After ’good at' we have the 
ing-form of the verb. So it's not enough to say 'sing 1 or 'swim' after 
'good at'. We must say 'good at singing', 'good at swimming'." Then 
follows, sometimes after another short reminder , thi main explanation, 
which often takes the form of a discussion, a dialogue between the 
voices on the tape, and with the pupils participating orally and by 
writing down certain phrases. Then, In a following lesson, there Is a 
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iwindui, as in lesson 11: "So, listeners, here we are going to practise 
sentences where we say 'afraid of', l/hat form of the verb must we have 
after 'afraid of'? //// (Pause for the pupils to think and answer) 

- We must have the ing-form. - Yes, that's right. Listen, please. 'He 
is afraid of taking the medicine' And why do we have the ing-form? //// 

- Well, it's because of the little word 'of'." (etc) 

"Ee 7" 

In lesson 7, the implicit version of which was described in detail 
above, explanations in the explicit versions came in at the following 
places. The first very short comment came in just before the pupils 
listened to page 2; it took 25 seconds and it pointed out that "in 
this little exercise we practise 'anything' in sentences with 'not'". 

The next one came in just before they started writing on page 4 and 
it pointed out in the form of a dialogue between the voices on the tape 
that 'any, anything' are used in negative sentences and questions and 
'some, something' in "other sentences 1 '. It took 39 seconds. 

The third one, which took no less than three minutes, replaced the 
introduction to page 5. Instead of a mechanical but systematic 
discussion of all the pictures and the two things that they all 
expressed, a commented version, concentrating on the first two pictures 
and then going over the others very rapidly, was given. 

The fourth and last theoretical comment In this lesson was In the 
form of a short reminder before the pupils started writing on page 6. 

It took 40 seconds. (Times given here refer to Ee; Es differs by 
twenty seconds only. ) 

The total running time of the explicit lessons (lesson 7) was about 
the same as that for Im (see table 1 above). 
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THE 61/ME 4 PROJECT 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE LAY-OUT 



Objectives . 

Although the research strategy was modified on essential points as a 
consequence of the GUME 1-3 results {see above, p. 5), the main objec- 
tives remained almost the same: 

1. to Investigate what effects theoretical explanations In 
juxtaposition to pure structure drills may have on learning as 
compared to drills without explanations 

2. to compare learning effects when 

a) explanations are given in the target language (English) 

b) explanations are offered In the source language (Swedish) 
and comparisons made with it 

3. further production of various sorts of achievement tests In 
English 

4. continued production of instructional materials. 

In the main the present report will deal with points 1 and 2. 



Experimental Procedure . 

Schedule . The experiment was carried out In 27 classes In March, April, 
and May, 1970, according to the following time-table: 



March 10-20: IQ testing. 

31: All lesson material distributed to the schools. 



April 1 + 2: 
2 : 



3: 

6-24: 

27-29: 



Pre-test given one hour each morning. 

Introductory lesson In Swedish given by tape-recorder In 
all classes, explaining experimental aims and procedure 
and drill techniques etc (Inskolnlngslektlon). 
first lesson run. 

(three weeks): lessons 2-10 (three each week), 
lessons 11 and 12. 



Hay 4-6: Post- test, and Attitude tests. 

, 11-15: Standardized test. 

19-22: PACT. Project ends. 
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May 26 and 27: Conferences with the teachers (half of them each day) 
and all data collected. 

June 1-26: Data processed by computer (additional computer 

processing in August - October). 

Techniqual Arrangements . All classes had a tape-recorder and a separate 
loudspeaker on the wall to give better sound than the built-in loud- 
speaker could produce. In all lessons except the last one an overhead 
projector was used. All classes had 12 tapes with the lessons, one 
with the introductory lesson, two with the achievement test; as a matter 
of fact the first one of these was in two different versions for the 
pre- and the post-tests, to give a better introduction to the two 
tests respectively. Apart from these 15 tapes the teacher had a large 
box full of pupils' lesson materials that was handed out before each 
lesson and afterwards collected again. The pupils were not allowed 
to keep any material and were not supposed to do any homework. These 
boxes were collected from the schools after the project. 



Teaching Methods . 

The experimental treatments (Independent variables) used in the study 
(and described in the two previous chapters) are nominally the same as 
those used earlier, namely the Implicit and the two Explicit methods, 
abbreviated 



Im 

Ee 

Es 

However, since there are obvious discrepancies between these methods 
and those used In GUME 1-3, and since Interpretation of the results 
Is dependent on a clear picture of "what happened In the classrooms”, 
we have given this rather detailed description of the 1m, Ee and Es 
strategies, thereby also relating them to other strategies that have 
been used recently In other research projects. 

The Experimental Popu l ation . 

Humber of school classes . At the outset It was decided that a fairly 
large nunter of school classes be used in the study. Carroll (1969) 
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states that it has become a sort of unwritten rule cf thumb in 
educational and psychological research that there should be a minimum 
of about 20 observations within a group in order for the experiment 
to have sufficient power to reject the null hypothesis in a reliable 
way. When Carroll criticizes the Pennsylvania project (ibid., p. 216) 
for insufficient number of school classes in some of the comparisons, 
it should be remembered that the ichooC c lMt> mzan was the unit of 
analysis. If it should be maintained that the school class mean were 
the only acceptable unit of analysis in studies of that kind, the 
implication would be that no comparative field studies would be worth- 
while unless at least 20 school classes (groups) were exposed to each 
treatment. In the case of 6UME 4 this would have meant 60 school 
classes, an unwieldy number considering the administrative work in- 
volved and the resources in personnel and money available to the project. 

The use of individual scores as the unit of analysis when the intact 
school class is the sampling unit is disputable since error (associated 
with unknown school class characteristics) is introduced. However, 
experiments are always a compromise between the ideal and the manage- 
able, and the relatively large number of classes used in GUME 4 
(3x9 = 27) is assumed to have counterbalanced this particular source 
of error to some extent. One reason for deciding on exactly 27 classes 
was the fact that an investigation of interaction between teaching 
method and student ability (three levels, see page 57 ) was planned; 
in the case of GUME 4 this would give a design con' sting of 9 cells. 

With 27 school classes there is a good probability that each cell will 
contain a minimum of 50 students. The prejudice of some researchers, 
including ourselves, is that if a difference between two treatments is 
not clearly apparent when each treatment is applied to fifty cases, 
then the phenomenon is one of small consequence (cf Travers, 1960). 

Selection of school classes . In November, 1969, a request for partici- 
pation in the study was sent to a number of school districts. The 
headmasters were asked to distribute the request to all teachers in 
grade 6. The teachers were required to fill in a questionnaire about 
prevalent conditions in the class (textbook used, instructional aids 
available, discipline, the teacher's experience in that particular class, 
the number of pupils, etc.). A surplus of teachers willing to partici- 
pate was obtained this way, and experimental classes were chosen among 
those using one particular textbook (Ashton-Olsson, "Hands up"), which 
O 
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was our first prerequisite for participation, and showing the greatest 
conformity in a number of characteristics (according to the teachers' 
responses to the questionnaire). A list of participating school classes 
will be found in Appendix E. All the classes are from Gothenburg 
though with a large overrepresentation of classes from the western and 
northern parts of the city, whereas GUME 5 (see p. 6 ) used classes 
and schools in other parts of the city. 



Assignment to treatments . The 27 classes were randomly assigned to 
teaching methods. However, one restriction was applied to this procedure: 
no two classes from the same school were allowed to get the same 
treatment. Incidentally, the randomization procedure was undertaken 
on March 12th, 1970, shortly before the beginning of the project and 
after all materiaiswere written and the teachers informed about the 
project. 

Drop-out rate . In the participating school classes there were al- 
together 6S 5 puvit*. However, 65 of them missed either the Pre-test or 
the Post-test and were eliminated from the data processing, thus 
leaving 620 pupil*. Of these, 43 pupils were absent from more than two 
lessons during the experiment and were cancelled from the computations, 
which leaves 577 pupil* for the experiment, and it is always this 
group that we refer to later on. Concerning the two types of drop-outs, 
a word of comment ray be appropriate: 

a) For those pupils who were absent on the Pre- or Post-test 

(N = 65), no data cards were punched. Although information on 
a number of variables was available about these pupils, they 
could not be used in the main investigation (treatment comparisons) 
, .. and were therefore dropped. 

b) The pupils who were excluded because of too high a rate of 
absence (N - 43) will hereafter be referred to as th& duop-out*. 
They will be compared on a number of background variables with 
the experimental population to find out whether they deviate in 
any systematic way from the main population. 
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EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 




The Achievement Test . 

In any experiment of the kind that GUME represents the results are 
dependent on the test used to mealure progress. If the test is not 
sensitive enough to measure differences that do exist, or if it is 
biassed one way or another, so that one of the strategies under investi- 
gation is favoured, all conclusions are invalidated. 

Progress, i.e. the difference between what the pupils knew at the 
beginning of the project and what they knew at the end of it, was 
measured by a 160-item, 00-minute achievement test, specially made for 
the project. Its validity and reliability, which are important, will 
be discussed below (p.48 ). 

Since the Achievement test is a written test, it may be argued that 
an important aspect of language mastery, namely the spoken language, 
was unduly neglected. A word about that may be in order. 

It should be stressed first that we had never planned to cover the 
whole field of language learning; we were only interested in the 
pupils' active mastery of certain grammatical structures (in speaking, 
writing, and reading). 

Ue did use an audio comprehension test, PACT, described below, and 
in the Standardized test there is a listening comprehension test and 
a pronunciation test (although "silent", see below). Moreover: in 
marking our tests spelling mistakes were overlooked if they seemed to 
indicate a correct spoken form, e.g. 'like's* and 'das 1 for 'likes' 
and 'does'. We felt that by doing this we did in fact, to a certain 
extent, measure oral performance: if the pupils knew how to say the 
phrases, they should be able to write them well enouyh for the marker 
to see this and to give full points. 

Developing more sophisticated oral tests, which is a most important 
task for many reasons, was not within the scope of the present project, 
nor was it financially possible. This is one of the prime tasks of the 
continued GUMF activity (see fig. 1 ,p,7).There is, tm all likelihood, so 
high a correlation between that kind of test and the one used in the 
present study, especially when our generous kind of marking is used, 
that the introduction of it would have made little or no difference 
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for our purposes. As a long-time influence on teaching, however, it 
will be of paramount importance. 

Some parts of the Achievement test in GUME 4 were used in the 
previous studies in 1968-69, and after careful analysis of items they 
were re-written. Three consecutive versions of the test were tried out 
in a number of classes, item-analysed and re-written before the test 
got its final shape. 

The twelve par t s of the test (see Appendix A) will here be commented 
on briefly. 

Teat A. Ten items testing the pupils' active correct use of the s-form 
of verbs in the third person singular present tense. Spelling mistakes 
were overlooked as described above. 

Teat B. 15 items testing ability to form correct questions with 
main verbs in the present and past tenses, i'iinor spelling mistakes 
overlooked. 

Teat C. 45 items. This is in fact a multiple-choice test, but the 
alternatives are all given at the beginning of each little part of the 
test. This arrangement, which makes it more like a completion test, 
was adopted partly because of the wide-spread critical attitude among 
language teachers against multiple - choice tests. 

This is a multiple-purpose test also; we try to test primarily the 
ing-form after prepositions and the correct use of the present and past 
continuous as opposed to the simple present and past. There are also 
some examples of the s-form as a result of this. It turned out in early 
stages of the experiment that it is difficult to construct a good test 
of, for example, only the ing-form after prepositions since this tends 
to give the pupil either all correct or all wrong. Therefore this 
mixed test. We have later marked it for the various aspects that it sets 
out to test, and thus there are separate results for preposition 
followed by an ing-form and also for the s-form of verbs. (This will be 
discussed further under the heading "Critical Items", p. 89 below.) 

Teat V. 20 items testing the correct position of adverbs of time in 
connexion with main and auxiliary verbs. The problem for a Swedish child 
arises from that fact that in Swedish such adverbs are placed after 
all verbs, including auxiliaries, in main clauses. In a preliminary 
version of the test we used squares before and after the verbs, where 
the pupils were asked to put a cross. This made the test a two-choice 
one with too little spread in scores. 
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Tut E. 15 items testing ability to form correct questions. This 
test is an exact parallel to test B except that the stimuli are different: 
here the pupils are asked to make a transformation whereas in test B 
they were told to ask the question. Harking followed the same prin- 
ciples, and the results on the two tests should be compared. 

Tut T. This is a 40-item 6-option multiple-choice test of the 
some-any dichotomy also testing the semantic difference some-somebody- 

something. Care has been taken to include only unambiguous examples 

and it was tried out on a number of pecple speaking English as their 
native language. There are also a total of 15 "critical items", i.e. 
questions and negative sentences with 'some'and statements with'any', 
like 'Don't forget to write some letters. 11 , 'It could happen to anybody 1 
These have been investigated separately (see p. 91 below). 

Tut G. 15 items testing ability to form correct negative sentences 
with main verbs. This test is no doubt valid in relation to the kind 
of teaching that was offered in the project and also the teaching the 
pupils usually meet in the classroom, but it may have been technically 
somewhat complicated for some pupils, and there i s a risk that some did 
not understand what they were supposed to do. Most of them did, however, 
and the low scores are due to the fact that they formed incorrect 
questions without any auxiliary 'do 'or with the wrong form of it. 

Marking and test administration . The marking of all tests was done 
by student teachers from the Gothenburg School of Education, all with 
some experience of teaching English at the level under investigation. 

Parts C, D, and F were marked according to a right-wrong pattern with 
no other risk of mistake than ordinary human error. The remaining 
parts were marked as right or wrong (no half-points were given) according 
to careful instructions which have been discribed above, and all 
uncertainties were discussed with the project staff. Inter-scorer 
reliability coefficients have not been calculated (each test has only 
been marked once), but careful scrutiny of a number of tests have not 
revealed any mistakes except a few simple oversights. 

The test was administered in two different class periods given on 
two days following each other, usually some time between 9 and 11. All 
instructions were recorded on tape which ran through the whole testing 
period and thus was responsible also for timing the test. The teachers 
were not allowed to give extra help or instructions. All instructions 
were in Swedish. 
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Validity and reliability . The validity of the achievement test, i.e. 
the extent to which it measured what v/e wanted it to measure, has been 
established through correlations between the test and grades given by 
the teachers and also results on the Standardized test, which is an 
established norm for knowledge of English at this level. These figures 
are given in table 33 on page 98 below; the correlations Pre-test - 
grades in English are .70, and Pre-tes^ - Standardized test total .83. 
These figures show that the test has high validity and can well be 
used for its purpose as far as the contents is concerned. 

A subjective estimate of content validity may be in place since the 
goal of the project is not primarily knowledge of English in general 
but knowledge of certain grammatical structures in particular. This 
can be done by a comparison with the goals as set down in the 
Curriculum for Swedish Schools (Laroplan fbr grundskolan) and with the 
contents of the textbooks used at this level, especially the one used 
by all experiment classes, "Hands up" by Ashton-Olsson. Such a compari 
son shows that all structures taught in the project take up a central 
position in the course for our pupils; some of them make up the very 
backbone of the first three years of any course in English as a 
foreign language, the others, like preposition followed by an ing-form 
of the verb, the position of adverbs and the some-any dichotomy, are 
all important ingredients of the intermediate level course that the 
pupils reach in the 7th form, just after the summer holiday following 
the experiment. 

The validity of the test used must thus be considered quite satis- 
factory. 



The reliability of the test, i.e. the accuracy and constancy with 
which it measures, has been calculated by the Kuder-Richardson formula 21 
n f X [ „ - xA where n is the number of items in the 
n - 1 y n • s^ / test (see Thorndike-Hagen, p. 185). The 



reliability coefficients obtained for the p re-test. were those given in 
table 4. 



Since a reliability of about .50 is enough for group comparisons, 
which is what we are concerned with here, the figures for the test and 
its parts are very satisfactory. The total is good enough even for 
diagnostic and prognostic purposes with individuals, for which figures 
around .90 and .95 respectively are required. 




/ 
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Table 4 : Reliability Coefficients for the_J\chievement Test (Pre-test). 
Part 

A .41 

B .78 

C .75 

D .83 

E .78 

F .79 

6 .81 

Total .94 

The Pupil Attitude Test . 

The pupils were given an attitude test at the end of the project. 

This questionnaire is given in Appendix B, but it will be discussed 
briefly here. 

The questionnaire consisted of two parts. In the first part the 
pupils were asked to state their interest in all subjects they have on 
their time-table in the 6th form in one out of four categories: almost 
always fun, more fun than boring, more boring than fun, almost always 
boring. Figures for English are discussed in this report on page 108, 
all other subjects in Appendix C. 

The second and main part of the questionnaire consisted of 12 
questions on various aspects of the project. The first two questions 
were open: Uhat was good, what was not very good with the project was 
that ... . These questions were put at the beginning to get spontaneous 
reactions from the pupils. Then there were directed questions with 
four or five optional answers asking the pupils how much they felt 
that they had learnt, how they had liked the lessons, whether they 
felt that they had understood what they had been doing, whether they 
felt the explanations had helped them, or - in the Implicit groups - 
whether they had missed explanations, and finally there were four 
questions on the four-phase drills which were probably new to most pupils. 

The teachers had been asked not to discuss the project with their 
classes until after they had filled out this questionnaire so that 
teacher attitudes would not influence the pupils. How much they had 
been discussing between themselves we cannot know, of course. 
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The Teacher Attitude Test . 

At the end of the project all teachers were given a questionnaire in 
which they were asked to give their attitudes to a number of points 
in the project. It is given in Appendix D, but a short description of 
the questionnaire will be given here. 

In a first part of it the teachers were asked half a dozen questions 
on how they usually teach English themselves, which method they use 
(as compared to those used in the project), how they treat grammatical 
difficulties, how much they speak English, and whether they use 
structure drills. 

In the second part of the questionnaire, which makes up 2.5 ofitfts 
3 pages, they were asked to comment on the project, what they liked 
and what they did not like. They were asked to comment on oral drills, 
written exercises, reading texts, explanations, tempo, technical quality 
and problems, and they were also asked to estimate the learning results 
in the pupils (we wanted to compare the teachers" subjective estimates 
with the objective findings afterwards; this also turned out to be 
quite interesting). They also commented on the test and - some of them - 
on individual lessons. 

The questionnaire was mostly in the form of open questions which 
makes it somewhat difficult to tabulate, but this was done on purpose 
so as not to direct their answers one way or another more than necessary. 




The Standardized Test . 

All Swedisn students in the sixth form (age about 13) are given 
standardized tests in Swedish, English and Mathematics, prepared by 
the National Board of Education. The English test, new norms for which 
were worked out in 1969, has been used for many years and is somewhat 
out of step with recent developments in language instruction. The test 
is normally given between April 14 and May 9, but in all project 
classes it was given between May 10 and 16 so as not to interfere with 
the project. The test consists of four parts: 

EL (Enge£&k tetirting) , English Reacting. A reading comprehension test 
consisting of nine short texts varying between 4 and 14 lines in length 
followed by two, three or four questions, with a total of 24 questions. 
This is then a multiple-choice test with four options to each question. 
It takes 35 minutes effective working time. 
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EM {Engelska mcningan), English Sentence*. This is a fill-in test 
consisting of 26 sentences meant to test "the pupils' general linguistic 
feeling and their knowledge of simple grammatical phenomena". In 
reality it is a grammar test only testing knowledge of simple accidence 
('formlara 1 ). The 'basic form 1 (infinitive of verbs and singular of 
nouns) is given and the pupil is asked to fill in the appropriate 
inflected form. There are no less than eight irregular verbs in the 
past tense but no example of the do-construction in either a question 
or a negative sentence. Many modern textbooks, including the one used 
by all experimental classes, take up irregular verbs for systematic 
study so late in the sixth form that many classes have not had time to 
deal with this problem before they do the tast. They have all worked 
with the do-construction for almost two years. This is a drawback of 
the test which negatively influenced the results in all experimental 
classes since none of them had had time to deal with irregular verbs. 
This test takes 8 minutes. 



EA {Engelsk avlyssning) , English Listening. This is a listening 
comprehension test. There are 24 items. The test is recorded on tape. 
The pupils hear a sentence or two followed by a question or sometimes 
just a question and on his answer sheet he has five options to choose 
between. One of the examples before the test starts: 'What do I put in 
my tea?' Options: butter - cheese - pepper - sugar - ice. The test is 
meant to test the pupils' ability to understand spoken English. Many 
of the items are as much or even more tests of vocabulary since what 
is spoken is very easy to understand but the options are difficult to 
choose between unless you know the words well. This contamination with 
the written language is common to oral tests. (PACT, the Pictorial 
Auditory Comprehension Test used in the project (see below) is an 
attempt to get away from this problem.) The test takes 12 minutes, and 
it is given together with Eli in a second testing period. 




Ell (Engelskt uital) , English Pronunciation. This is a "silent" 24- 
item pronunciation test. The pupil sees a key word with one "sound", a 
vowel or a consonant represented by one or two letters, italicized and 
he is asked to choose one out of five options that contains the same 
sound (but the words do not rhyme since the sound can occur in different 
positions in the two words). An example: 'early: short - green - girls - 
great - ready'. It is pointed out in the Instructions booklet that this 
test measures "primarily the pupils' control of the individual sounds 
of the language. The test has proved to correlate highly with the 
pupils' general pronunciation of English". This test takes 14 minutes. 
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The four tests are given in three different class periods, normally on 
three different days. The times given above do not include instructions, 
and three full periods are normally used for this test battery. The 
pupils can score a total of 98 points which are then transformed by 
the teacher according to norms into a 5-point grade scale. The tests 
are not constructed to help the teacher grade individual pupils but to 
give him an idea of the general standard of his class. 

The reliability coefficients as calculated for the pupils within 
the present project are (K-R formula 21): tl. (.74), Eft (.84), EA (.82), 

EU (.78), Total (.93). 

PACT . 

The original test, called Pictorial Auditory Comprehension Test, was 
developed by John B. Carroll and one of his assistants, Wai-Ching Ho. 

It is a listening comprehension test intended to measure foreigners' 
comprehension of spoken English. In the earlier 6UME experiments 
mimeographed copies of the original version were used with kind 
permission of Dr. Carroll. In the present study, however, an entirely 
new version was worked out, although with the original testing 
technique preserved. Thus the pupils listened to a taped conversation 
or description of an object or event, etc., and then marked which of 
four alternatives (in the form of pictures) corresponded to what was 
said on the tape. The test consists of 55 items and takes 30 minutes 
to administer. The reliability (K-R 21) of the test is .85. 

As was mentioned earlier in the report, test development is one of 
the objectives of the project. Although auditory tests have been 
available in the Swedish schools, none has been uncontaminated as 
far as reading ability is concerned (the options on the answer sheet 
have mostly consisted of written alternatives). PACT 
seemed to be promising in this respect and was therefore investigated 
in the project. The test will be further commented on in the Results 
section. On the next page the test technique is illustrated by an 
example. 

The I n telligence Test . 

In the present study the same test as was used in GUMF 1-3 was 
administered, namely the verbal, inductive and spatial factor tests of 
the so-called DBA-test (DBA - Differentiel 1 BegSvningsAnalys, 
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Fig. 5: Example of Page in PACT. 



PACT . 

In the fig. above items nos. 16-20 of the test are given. As a typical 
example the auditory stimulus of item no. 16 is given (the following 
is said on the tape): 




"You must stand very still. It's so dark here that 1 have to take 
a long time, and if you move the result will probably be a bit shaky" 

The pupils mark their answers on a separate sheet. 

It's a which is correct, of course. 
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i.e. differential intelligence analysis) constructed by Professor 
Kjell HSrnqvist of the University of Gothenburg. The three subtests, 
taken together, are considered to be a reliable measure of general 
ability or scholastic aptitude (see further HSrnqvist, Manual till 
DBA). The sum of the pupils' stanine scores were transformed to T- 
scores with a theoretical mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. 

The tests were given approximately two weeks before the experiment 
proper started; they were administered on the same occasion and in the 
following order: Verbal (10 min.), Inductive (15 min.), Spatial (12 min.). 

Other Measures . 

Social class . Information about the parents' occupation was collected 
at the headmasters' offices. The intention was partly to check the 
social background of the different treatment groups, partly to 
investigate the correlation between this variable and others used in 
the study. The criterion for assigning a pupil to a particular social 
class was a hierarchical description of professions and occupations 
from 1958 (1958 &rs valstatistik), which is to some extent arbitrary 
and even inconsistent, but it is the only source available at tha 
moment. Social c . 1 corresponds roughly to English "upper middle 

class", and class 3 to "working class"; the much disputed division is 
based mainly on Income only. A zero was used as the code for cases 
where the mother (without any mention of profession) was given as the 
guardian in order to make further analyses of this group possible. 

Grades . Gtades in English, Swedish and Mathematics were collected. 

The grades had been given at the and of the preceding term, i.e. the 
autumn term, when the pupils were in their first term of the sixth 
school year. It should be noticed tnat the grades had not been corrected 
or adjusted according to any standardized achievement test, simply 
because no such had yet been given. Thus the grades reflect a rela- 
tively great subjectivity. They are expressed on a 5-point scale (theo- 
retical mean 3 and standard deviation 1). The three grades were added 
together whereby a scale w H> a standard deviation of 3 was obtained. 

Since the intention was to give IG and Grades equal weight in the 
statistical analyses, the grade score was multiplied by 3. The Grade 
scale, thus obtained, had a mean of 27 and a standard deviation of 9 
(equality of weight is dependent on the standard deviation, not on the 
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The Statistical Program . 

All data were processed at Goteborgs Qatacentral for Forskning och 
Hogre Utbildning by computer IBM 360/65. Statistical programs included 
in the ISR (Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan) and 
BMD (Bio-Medical Computer Programs, UCLA) series were used. The 
following measures or analyses were obtained: 

a) Mean*, 6tandaAd deviation* and frequency cU^tubution* for all 
variables. These data were obtained for the total population, for 
boys and girls separately, for the three treatments (Im/Ee/Es) 
separately and for each participating school class. 

b) CoAAetiUion * between all variables for the whole group. 

c) A naly*ee> otf va/uance (onwxuj) of a number of independent 
variables in order to investigate comparability between treatment 
groups (three cells). 

d) Analyse* 0 (J variance (-(wo-wcur) with the experimental population 
divided into three levels of intellectual ability (nine cells). 

e) A naly*e* cowvuance with different covariates and dependent 

variables. • — 

The purposes -of the various analyses will be given beiow. Any 
pupil not attending ten or more lessons was eliminated from the data 
processing. In a field study of the present kind it is necessary to 
accept a certain amount of absence. The decision to draw the line at 
2 lessons is a matter of subjective judgment though it is probably 
the most realistic value considering availability of subjects. Those 
pupils who did net take the Pre-test and the Post-test were also 
eliminated from all computations, even if they had taken part in the 
whole lesson series. Within the experimental population the N's vary 
somewhat from variable to variable due to stray absences. 

Experimental Design . 

The design used corresponds to Campbell and Stanley's "design 10", 
the Non-equivalent Control Group Dcsigr. (Gage, 1963, p. 217). For 
administrative reasons Intact school classes had to be used in the 
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experiment. It has thus not been possible to assign pupils randomly 
to teaching strategies (treatments). In the absence of experimental 
control of background (concomitant) variables, statistical control by 
analysis of covariance has been resorted to when investigating the main 
effects. 

The unit of analysis used in the study is the individual score. 

Since it might be argued (see p. 43 ) that the school class mean would 
be the proper unit of analysis, an investigation of main effects has 
also been made with the school class means as the units of analysis. 

Of course, with such a limited number of school classes as are used 
<n the present study, the loss of degrees of freedom is great when the 
analysis moves from the individual to the school class level. 



Computation of Main Effec ts. 

The main purpose of the experiment is to investigate which of the 
three teaching methods produces the best learning result. The measure 
of progress that was used throughout the computer analyses was the 
difference in raw scores between the Post-test and the Pre-test. In 
addition, two other measures of progress were used though in those 
cases the computations were made by hand. The particular measures will 
be presented below. 



When the three teaching strategies were compared with respect to 
Progress, the following covariates were used in the analyses of 
covariance: IQ, the Pre-test, the Standardized English Test, and 
PACT. The four measures were used separately in four different analyses; 
in a fifth analysis they were weighted together to a composite measure. 
Treatment effects were also compared with respect to Post- test scores; 
in this case the Pre-test served as the covariate. The analyses of 
covariance mentioned thus far may be summarized thus: 

Table 5 : Analyses of Covariance Performed. 



De£endent variable 



Progress 

- n - 






o 
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Co variate 

IQ 

Standardized English Test 
.ACT 

Pre-test 

The above four weighted together 
Pre-test 



Post- test 
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Computation of Interaction Effects . 

Since it can be hypothesized ti.at one particular teaching method 
facilitates learning for one particular ability level more than for 
another, the interaction between teaching method and ability level 
was Investigated. Analyses of variance, two-way classification, were 
performed with Progress and the Post-test as dependent variables. The 
experimental population was divided into three equal parts according 
to scores on the IQ test. The IQ scores (ranges) for the lower, middle 
and upper third respectively turned out to be: 29-49, 50-58, 59-77. 

The data were organized in a 3 x 3 table in each analysis, thus: 




Retention . 

According to the original research plan the Achievement test should be 
administered a third time, when the pupils were just starting grade 7, 
in order to measure retention or, rather, differential retention 
between the three methods. (In GUME 1-3 the retention tests were given 
one month after the experiment). However, for the results to bn 
Interpretable it would have been necessary to control the teachers for 
an unduly long poriod of time, preventing them from teaching the 
structures dealt with in the project. Since it was considered unreal- 
istic to control the teaching process thus, the retention test was 
dropped. 

Various Measures o f Progress . 

As has been mentioned earlier, the pupils' progress during the experiment 
was measured by the difference In Amo acoaca between tne Post-test and 
the Pre-test. 

However, It may be argued that a measure of progress must somehow 
take account of the pupils' standing on the Pre-test. If, for Instance, 
a pupil scores very high on the Pre-test, there Is not su much room 
for progress because of celling effects, The following Index takes care 
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of this, giving more weight to progress scores "at the upper end of 
the scale": 

Actual improvement x 100 _ ^ 

Possible improvement 

An example: Pupil A has 100 points on the Pre-test and 120 on the 
Post-test, pupil B has 80 on the Pre-test and 100 on the Post-test. 

The raw progress of both these pupils is thus 20 points and according 
to this measure they have made the same progress. The Achievement 
test has a maximum score of 160. Possible improvements for the two 
subjects are 60 and 80 points respectively, and their scores as 
computed by the above formula then become 33 (5S) ?nd 25 (%) respec- 
tively; thus according to this measure pupil A has made greater progress. 

On the other hand it may be argued that Cerements among Inferior 
pupils are of greater consequence than equally great improvements 
(in raw scores) among superior pupils. However dubious this way of 
reasoning may be, the following index of progress gives higher credit 
to improvements "at the lower end of the scale": 

(Post-test - Pre-test) x 100 a ^ 

Pre-test 

Both these measures have been calculated with school class means 
as the unit of analysis. 
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STATISTICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL POPULATION 
Attendance . 

The pupils who were absent more than two lessons during the experiment 
were dropped from the computations. In the table below the experimental 
population is described with respect to attendance during the series 
of lessons. 

Table 6 : Attendance of the experimental population during 
the series of lessons. 





Number of 


lessens 


attended 






12 


11 


10 




Boys 


185 


66 


24 


275 


Girls 


212 


62 


28 


302 


Total 


397 


128 


52 


577 



For the purposes of the experiment, the pupils who were absent one 
or two lessons (N * 180) were considered comparable to those who had 
100 % attendance. As a partial check on this proposition, absence was 
included as a variable In the calculations of correlations. As It 
appeared, absence (defined as absence during 1 or 2 lessons) did not 
correlate with any other variable. 

Assignment to Treatments . 

Since the school class was the sanpling unit and since the boys/girls 
proportion varied from class to class, the distribution of the sexes 
on treatments was a matter of chance. The actual distribution Is 
.resented in the following table; 
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Table 7 : Distribution of Pupils on Teaching Methods. 





Im 


Ee 


Es 


Total 


Boys 


98 


90 


87 


275 


Girls 


83 


105 


114 


302 


Total 


181 


195 


201 


577 



As is apparent from the table, the boys/girls ratio within the 

2 

Implicit group deviates from that of the others, however, a X - test 
shows that the deviation is not statistically significant 
(X 2 = 4.99, df = 2,p> .05). 

Hor does the observed number of pupils (disregarding sex) per 
method deviate significantly from what i» theoretically desirable. 
(X 2 * 1.15, df = 2,p > .50). ' 

Social Class . 

The distribution of the experimental population on social classes Is 
given In table 8. 

Table 8 : Distribution according to Social Class, 

Absolute Figures (H = 57/). 





Ho 

Inform. 0 


1 


2 


3 




boys 


9 


25 


21 


96 


124 


275 


Girls 


20 


26 


20 


108 


128 


302 


Total 


29 


51 


41 


204 


252 


577 



The 0 stands for cases where the mother Is responsible for the care 
of the child. Although this group Is probably very heterogeneous with 

respect to social class (ordinarily no Information about the mother's 
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occupation was available at the headmaster's office; when it was, the 
pupil was assigned to the corresponding social class, however) it was 
considered of interest to investigate this particular group with 
respect to certain variables. 

In the following table the pupils mentioned above and those forwhom 
no information was obtained, have been disregarded. The remainder, 
i.e. those in social classes 1, 2, and 3, have been transformed into 
percentages. 



Table 9 


: Distribution according to Social Class. 
Percentages (N = 497). 




1 


2 


3 


Total 


Boys 


4.2 


19.3 


25.0 


48.5 


Girls 


4.0 


21.8 


25.7 


51.5 


Total 


8.2 


41.1 


50.7 


100.0 



The experimental group is very close to the "norm" with respect to 
social class distribution. According to official statistics for 
Gothenburg (Andrakammarvalet i Gdteborg 1968, U 1969:2, pp. 63-69) 
the overall figures for social groups in Gothenburg are: 

1: 8.2 % 2: 38.4 % 3: 53.4 * 

2 

The deviation from this norm was tested for significance. The X - 
value obtained was 1.54 with 2 df, thus being far from significant. 

Course Choice . 

In February all pupils in grade 6 in Sweden had to choose which of the 
two courses (sk and ak) they wanted to take in grades 7 through 9. 

The choices that our experimental pupils made are presented in the 
following table: 
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Table 10: Distribution according to Course Choice in 
English for Grade 7. 





No 

inform. 


ak 


sk 


Total 


Boys 


2 


80 


193 


275 


Girls 


1 


62 


239 


302 


Total 


3 


142 


432 


577 



Discounting the pupils for whom no information was available we find 
that 24.7 % of the pupils chose the easier course (ak) whereas 75.3 X 
preferred the more advanced one. These figures deviate somewhat from 
those of grade 6 at large, which proved to be 29.5 % and 70.5 % for 
ak and sk respectively (Information from the Gothenburg Board of 
Education). It should b.» noticed, however, that the figures in GUME 4 
were based not on official statistics from the headmasters' offices 
but on the pupils' reports some time after the formal choice was made. 
It could be that some pupils had forgotten the actual choice or that 
their memory was selective <r. this respect (assuming that it might 
give more status to take the advanced course). All in all, the 
information is probably somewhat unreliable and the ak/sk variable 
should be treated with some caution. 

Representative of the Experimental Group in Certain Variables. 

As a further check on the representativity of the experimental 
population its standing on a number of well-defined measures were 
gathered. They will be given below. If the results of a study such as 
the present one are to be generalizable, it is necessary that the 
population on which the treatments were applied is not atypical. 

JU). In the table below results on the three parts of the DBA-test are 
given. Values are given for boys and girls separately. 
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Table 11 : Means and Standard Deviations on the DBA-test 

(the parts in stanine points and the total in T-scores). 





Boys 




G 


i r 1 


s 








N x 


s 


N 


X 


s 


t 


sign. 


Verbal IQ 


269 5.17 


1.78 


295 


5.42 


1.79 


- 1.66 




Inductive IQ 


269 5.85 


2.04 


295 


5.74 


1.83 


.67 




Spatial IQ 


269 5.75 


1.84 


295 


5.39 


2.07 


2.18 


X 


Total 


269 53.91 


9.58 


295 


53.43 


9.70 


.59 





The DBA-test was originally standardized in 1958. However, it has 
been noticed in recent years that the norms developed then have 
become outdated. A new standardization was therefore undertaken In 
1967/68 (HSrnqvIst, 1969, a and b) and new norms were established. 

As it appeared a certain Increase in raw scores was found with respect 

% 

to the verbal, inductive and spatial factors, i.e. the same variables 
as were used In the present study. (In the case of the numerical and 
perceptual variables, which were not used by us, a decrease was 
noticed). Furtheniiore se:< differences appeared to diminish from 1958 
to 1967/68 with respect to all variables. In the revised test manual, 
the Increase In raw scores has been taken Into account. The correction 
technique as well as new and old norms are given In Hbrnqvlst (1969, a). 

The figures In table 11 are thus Inordinately nigh in comparison 
with the original norms, giving the Impression that our sample Is 
extremely biassed. Even after adjustment for outdated norms, however, 
the GUME boys seem to be a select group. The girls, on the contrary, 
appear to be an unbiassed sample. However, It should be taken Into 
consideration that the sample Is taken In Its entirety from a large 
city, which of course makes comparisons with the DBA norm group dubious. 
HSmqvIst (1969, b) refers to some Investigations where the samples 
were recruited from larger cities, among them one with pupils from 
Gothenburg only (Larsson & Sandgren, 1968). When we compare their 
values with those of GUME 4 In variables that were the same In the two 
projects, namely the verbal and the Inductive, we find that the boys 
In the two studies are almost Identical, whereas the girls In GUME 
seem to be somewhat Inferior to those of the Larsson & Sandgren study. 

3 All In all, the GUME 4 group Is somewhat biassed as compared to the 
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national norm but corresponds well to available norms for Gothenburg. 
As far as general intelligence is concerned, the experimental popula- 
tion is such as to warrant generalizations to other large city groups. 

Concerning sex differences there is a tendency for girls to excel 
verbally and for the boys to do better on the spatial test, which is 
according to earlier findings (see, for instance, Anastasi, 1958 ). 

In the case of the spatial test, the difference in favour of the boys 
■fs statistically significant. As regards the total IQ measure no 
differences b* ween the sexes are found. 

Grades . The grades referred to in this study had been given the 
preceding term, i.e. when no national norm was available to the 
teachers (the standardized test is not given until the spring term of 
grade 6). 

Table 12 : Grades: means and standard deviations. 





Boys 




G 


iris 










N x 


s 


N 


X 


s 


t 


sign 


Grades Swedish 


274 2.91 


.92 


299 


3.37 


.86 


- 5.90 


XX 


Grades English 


275 2.88 


1.06 


301 


3.28 


.97 


- 4.71 


XX 


Grades Maths 


275 3.09 


.98 


301 


3.07 


.96 


.24 




Grades Tot 1 


274 2.96 


.98 


299 


3.24 


.94 


- 1.10 





>x ■ significant at the 1 % level 

The results for both sexes are according to expectations. As a 
matter of fact the figures correspond almost exactly to those of 
GUME 1-3, both for boys and girls. It is a well-attested fact that 
girls excel In the case of grades (see for instance, Anastasi, 1958, 
p. 492 ff). The superiority of the girls Is statistically significant 
In the case of Grades Swedish and Grades English, I.e. the school 
subjects corresponding most closely to the verbal test. It Is a common 
teacher experience that the grade point average In Swedish schools Is 
now - as In our group - above the theoretical mean of 3.0. It may be 
stated with confidence that the experimental group Is normal with 
respect to grades. 
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The Standardized Test In English . According to the norm table for 
this particular test the theoretical mean is 56.0. The latest check on 
this norm was made in the spring of 1969 when the empirical value 
obtained was 55.8 (s * 19.5). I'lo norms are available for the subtests, 
nor are there any for boys and girls separately. However, the following 
table gives the values for both sexes in the GUME sample. 

Table 13 : The Standardized Test; means and standard deviations. 





B 


o y s 




G 


iris 


s 








N 


X 


s 


N 


X 


t 


sign 


EL 


273 


11.83 


4.77 


296 


12.33 


4.84 


1.24 




EM 


273 


11.20 


6.34 


296 


13.66 


6.06 


4.76 


XX 


EA 


273 


15.27 


5.91 


296 


16.56 


4.97 


2.79 


XX 


EU 


273 


11.65 


5.10 


296 


14.17 


5.03 


5.94 


XX 


Total 


273 


49.95 


18.65 


296 


56.73 


18.14 


4.39 


XX 



The value for the total group on tho whole test is 53.48 (s: 18.68) 
which corresponds to a grade mean of 2.90. Thus with respect to 
proficiency in English, in so far as it is measured by the present 
test, the experimental group is below the norm for grade 6. The girls 
are significantly ahead of the boys on the total test as well as on 
most subtests, which is in line with expectations. 

To sum up: 

The representativity of the experimental group has been investigated 
with respect to general intelligence, grades and achievement on the 
standardized English test. In all these respects the girls seem to 
be an unbiassed sample of the population at large (girls in grade 6) 
whereas the boys deviate somewhat in general intelligence and on 
the standardized test. In the case of intelligence, the boys are 
slightly above the norm, in the case of the standardized test 
slightly below. The total group is considered sufficiently representa- 
tive for results to be general izable to pupils in grade 6. 
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Characteristics of the Treatment Groups . 

Earlier we found (p. 60 ) that the experimental population was 
distributed evenly between the teaching methods and that the boys/ 
girls ratio within methods was approximately the same. It is also of 
interest to investigate if the three groups are comparable in the 
background variables used as control measures (covariates) in the 
forthcoming analyses. The comparisons were made by analyses of 
variance; the results are given in the table below. 

Table 14 : Analyses of Variance (one-way) of Certain Background 
Variables. 





M e 


a n s 






Sum of 


squares 




Variable 


Im 


Ee 


Es 


F 


between 


within 


df 


IQ total 


53.26 


54.25 


53.43 


.564 


105 


52179 


2/561 


Grades total 


27.84 


28.19 


27.82 


.139 


17 


34005 


2/570 


Pre-test 


49.24 


53.14 


52.28 


1.792 


1560 


248961 


2/572 



In no case is a significant F-ratio obtained. Thus the three 
treatment groups seem to be of equal standing as far as general 
intelligence, grades and pre-test achievement are concerned; not even 
the fairly large difference on the Pre-test is significant. One 
tendency is found among the figures, namely for the Ee group to be 
slightly ahead of the others. 
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MAIN RESULTS 

Overall Progress during the Experiment . 

A necessary prerequisite for studying differences in 
progress between teaching methods is that the treatments have had 
measurable or, preferably, substantial effects on the pupils. In other 
words, did the pupils, irrespective of teaching method, learn anything 
from the twelve lessons? The figures in the following table give a first 
rough answer to this question. 

Table 15 : Pre-test, Post-test and Progress*, Means and Standard 

Deviations. 





T 


ota 


1 




Boys 




G 


i r 1 


s 




N 


X 


s 


K 


X 


s 


N 


X 


s 


Pre-test 


575 


51.61 


20.89 


273 


49.26 


21.35 


302 


53.74 


20.27 


Post-test 


576 


68.67 


27.16 


274 


64.07 


27.20 


302 


72.84 


26.48 


Progress 


574 


17.26 


12.32 


272 


15.21 


12.15 


302 


19.11 


12.19 




The progress for the total group is substantial. There is obviously 
room enough for true method differences, if any, to appear. The girls 
are ahead of the boys with respect to pre- and post- test scores and 
with respect to progress. In all three cases the differences are 
significant at the 1 % level or very near it (t-values: 2.56, 3.91, 
3.84 for the Pre-test, the Post- test and Progress respectively). 

As is apparent from figure 6 , the variation in progress scores 
is very large. It should also be observed that the values at the 
negative extreme of the distribution are dubious; a negative progress, 
i.e. a regress, of 16 or 15 points (two pupils) is hardly a true 
regress but some sort of test effect, caused by failing motivation at 
the time of the post-test. Probably most of the regress scores, (black 
field) are test effects of one kind or another. On the other hand it 
might be argued that values at the positive extreme have been 
analogously caused by low motivation on the pre-test occasion. This 
seems less probable, however, and therefore some of the extreme regress 



Distribution of Individual Progress (Including Regress) 




scores may have been cancelled, but this was not done. Thus all 
progress scores (i.e. including regress scores) , whatever their 
nature, were included in the analyses. 

Prog re ss - Main Effects . 

The main objective of the present investigation is to shed light on 
the question: Which of the three methods, Im/Ee/Es , produces the best 
learning effects? This chapter contains a number of statistical 
analyses; before presenting them, however, we shall discuss a figure 
intended to visualize the out.come of the study. 

School class progress . In fig. 7 the twenty-seven school classes are 
indicated by arrows. The bottom end of each arrow signifies the Pre- 
test score, the top end gives the Post-test score and the length of 
the arrow Is an indication of the magnitude of the progress. (Pre-test 
Post-test and Progress means and s's f^r each school class are given 
in Appendix F. ) The arrows are arranged in three groups, one for each 
teaching method. 

Although the school class data give a level led-out picture of the 
results, the overall impression Is nevertheless one of great variation 
within rather than between methods. It is an interesting finding 
pz/i ae that school classes vary so strongly; as a matter of fact, the 
Pre-test scores of many classes surpass the Post-test scores of 
others. Progress ( = length of arrow) is also found to vary a great 
deal between classes. We find the shorter arrows towards the bottom 
of the figure and the longer arrows towards the top, which is equal to 
stating that there is a correlation between school class pre-test 
scores and progress; the better the class at the outset of the experi- 
ment the greater the progress. This relationship was also found in 
earlier GUME studies. 

The general impression is thus one of great variation within 
methods and between classes, not so between methods. However, since 
the figure may obscure individual data, and since all computer 
analyses were made on individual data, we shall procede to them. 

Individual progress per method . The progress score for the three 
teaching methods were analysed with various background variables under 
statistical control. In an analysis of covariance the choice of 



Figure 7 
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covariates is always a critical question and no rules of thumb exist 
for choosing. In the present analysis - with Progress as the dependent 
variable - we believe that the IQ and Pre-test scores are the relevant 
covariates. The grades are not Included, simply because they had been 
given at a time when the teachers had not had the opportunity to use 
ary standardized test as a check. The Post-test, although it corre- 
lates substantially with the dependent variable, is a pure post- 
experimental measure and should thus not be used as a covariate. The 
Standardized test as well as PACT have been used as covariates, which 
is perhaps somewhat debatable and therefore needs an explanation: 

Both the Standardized test and PACT might be considered post-experl- 
mental measures since they were administered after the GUME 
investigation was completed. However, it is uncertain to what extent 
the treatments applied in the experiment have changed the pupils' 
standing on the Standardized test which is designed so as to correspond 
to the general objectives of the 3-year course of English in "nollansta- 
dlet" (the pupils are in their third year of English and no standard- 
ized test was administered before this one). Likewise, it may be 
argued that the instructional objectives measured by PACT are too 
broad for a twelve-lesson series to reach. Besides, PACT was thought 
to compensate for the fact that the audiolingual aspects of the 
subject are set aside to a certain extent by the Standardized test. 

Thus, two of the four covariates used in the following analyses are 
completely independent of the treatments and should be relevant for 
analysis purposes (IQ, Pre-test) whereas two of them (the Standardized 
test, PACT), although not Independent of the treatments, may be 
defended on the grounds given above. In the table below four separate 
analyses of covariance are given, each with one of the above-mentioned 
measures as the covariate. In a fifth analysis the four covariates are 
weighted together. Thus, in this last analysis, "everything" Is held 
constant. 
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Table 16 : Analyses of covariance 

Dependent variable: PROGRESS 

Covariates: IQ, Pre-test, Standardized English Test, PACT 
and the Weighted Sum of the Four. 



Covariates: 


Adjusted means 
Im Ee Es 


ss 

bet- 

F- ratio ween 


* 

y 

with- 

in 


df 


b w 


IQ 


16.68 


17.44 


17.66 


.333 


94 


78520 


2/557 


.361 


Pre-test 


17.01 


17.34 


17.40 


.061 


16 


78739 


2/570 


.182 


Std Engl. Test 


17.74 


16.74 


17.78 


.620 


132 


60020 


2/562 


.360 


PACT 


17.38 


17.39 


17.56 


.017 


4 


65616 


2/543 


.638 


Total 


17.99 


16.64 


17.90 


1.086 


202 


48896 


2/524 





ss' y = adjusted sum of squares in the dependent variable 

b = the within-groups regression coefficient 
w 

Obviously thjre are no differences between the progress scores for the 
three teaching strategies. The F-ratios are so low as to make 
consideration of tendencies among the figures meaningless. Thus the 
results so far correspond to those obtained in earlier GUME studies: 
the three treatments, i.e. the teaching strategies Im/Ee/Es, do not 
produce any significantly different learning effects. 

The above table could perhaps be considered "the. table" of this 
report, containing information on the main effects in the case of the 
main dependent variable; as such, the table should perhaps be commented 
on at greater length. However, we prefer to present all the analyses 
before discussing the results. 

Progress - Interaction . 

Although no main effects were found with respect to Progress, it is 
still possible for interaction effects to exist, i.e. one teaching 
method may prove superior at one level of ability and another method 
at another level of ability. Therefore the experimental group was 
divided into three ability groups (cf p. 57 ) and the progress scores 
analysed as in the following table. 
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Table 17 : Analysis of variance (two-way). 

Dependent variable: PROGRESS 



Ability 

level 


Im 


Teaching Method 
Ee 


Es 


Total : 


U 


18.87 


21.24 


21.73 


20.74 




(54) 


(70) 


(66) 


(190) 


M 


17.86 


18.92 


17.83 


18.17 




(73) 


(60) 


(65) 


(198) 


L 


11.51 


12.43 


13.18 


12.47 




(45) 


(63) 


(65) 


(173) 


Total : 


16.52 


17.64 


17.60 


17.28 




(172) 


(193) 


(196) 


(561) 



Source of variation 


Sum of squares 


df 


Variance 

estimate 


Rows (U, M, L) 


6423 


2 


3211 


Columns (Im, Ee, Es) 


235 


2 


117 


Interaction 


158 


4 


39 


Within cells 


78599 


552 


142 


Total : 


85415 


560 





F. = .277 F = .827 F = 22.557 

1 c r 
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The column (i.e. differences between methods) effect is non- 
significant, thus confirming the results from the preceding analyses. 
However, the interaction term is also non-significant, indicating that 
teaching method and ability do not co-vary. Thus the hypothesis that 
different methods should suit pupils on different levels of ability, 
is refuted by our data. The row effect (i.e.. differences between 
ability levels) is strongly significant, indicating that pupils of 
higher intellectual ability learnt more during the experiment than did 
those of lower ability. 

Progress - Main Effects at Two Ability Levels . 

There was no interaction between teaching method and intellectual 
ability. However, table 17 indicates that in the Upper and Lower 
groups the two E methods tend to give better results. These two ability 
levels were investigated separately by analysis of covariance to find 
out whether the differences obtained were significant. In both the 
analyses the Pre-test scores were used as the covariate. 

Table 18 : Analyses of Covariance at Two Levels of Ability 
(Upper and Lower). 

Dependent variable: PROGRESS 

Covariate: Pre-test 

Adjusted means 

Im Ee Es F-ratio 

Upper 18.86 21.16 21.82 1.247 

Lower 12.15 12.37 12.80 .044 

No treatment effects are discernable when pupils at various ability 
levels are analysed separately. 

To sum up: 

With respect to Progress, i.e. learning increment during the 
experiment, the three methods seem to be of equal capacity. No 
significant difference was found, nor was there any •interaction 
between method and ability level. Tendencies for the E groups to be 
better at the upper and lower levels of ability could be explained 
as chance variation. 



ss 


y 




bet- 


with- 




ween 


in 


df 


280 


20867 


2/186 


12 


23252 


2/169 
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Post- test - Main Effects . 

In this section two analyses will be presented which are analogous 
to the first two analyses above. Post-test scores are treated as the 
dependent variable and Pre-test scores are used as the covariate. 
Though it is not very likely that the Post-test analyses will give 
results different from those obtained with Progress as che dependent 
variable, the analyses should be undertaken in order to disclose 
whatever information the data may contain. 



Table 19 : Analysis of Covariance. 

Dependent variable: POST-TEST 
Covariate: Pre-test 



Adjusted means 




ss ' v 










bet- y with- 






Im Ee Es 


F-ratio 


ween in 


df 


b w 


68.49 68.83 68.89 


:.062 


17 78739 


2/570 


1.182 



The within-groups regression coefficient is very high, indicating 
that a substantial increase in precision is gained by using the 
Pre-test as a covariate. The adjusted means are, curiously enough, 
almost identical. No differences whatever exist between the three 
methods. 

Post-test - Interaction . 

Again, in order to investigate if any interaction exists, this time 
between intelligence and achievement on the Post-test, an analysis 
of variance (two-way classification) was performed. The results are 
given in table 20 (next page). No interaction is documented in the 
table. 

The tendency for the explicit methods to excel (F-value for 
columns: 2.664) should be viewed against the background of table 19 
i.e. when the pre-test scores are taken into account the differences 
disappear almost completely. 




Table 20 : Analysis of variance (two-way) 
Dependent variable: POST-TEST 



Ability 

level 


Im 


Teaching Method 
Ee 


Es 


Total : 


U 


82.44 


85.28 


84.44 


84.19 




(54) 


(71) 


(66) 


(191) 


M 


64.26 


72.07 


69.94 


68.49 




(73) 


(60) 


(65) 


(198) 


L 


48.20 


53.16 


55.33 


52.70 




(45) 


(63) 


(66) 


(174) 


Total: 


65.77 


70.76 


69.90 


68.94 




(172) 


(194) 


(197) 


(563) 



Source of variation 


Sum of squares 


df 


Variance 

estimate 


Rows (U, M, L) 


90334 


2 


45167 


Columns (Im, Ee, Es) 


3106 


2 


1553 


Interaction 


738 


4 


185 


Within cells 


322980 


554 


583 


Total: 




562 




F. = .317 F c = 2.664 


F r = 77.474 
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Progress - the School Class Mean as the Unit of Analysis . 

It might be argued that the school class mean is the proper unit of 
analysis in a study like the present one (see page 43 ). in the present 
study this would give only 27 observations, i.e. a great loss of 
degrees of freedom is made when the analysis moves from the individual 
to the school class level. However, an analysis of covariance of the 
school class means on the Post-test was made with the school class 
means on the Pre-test as the covariate. The result is summarized in 
table 21. 



Table 21 : Analysis of Covariance of School Class Means (N » 27) 
Dependent variable: POST-TEST 
Covcriate: Pre-test 



Sources 


df 


ss x 


sp 


ss y 


ss' 

y 


df 


m 'y 


Between 


2 


63.63 


79.63 


100.07 


.29 


2 


.15 


Within 


24 


1 907.49 


2 384.77 


3 241.15 


259.68 


23 


11.29 


Total 


26 


1 971.12 


2 464.45 


3 341.22 


259.97 


25 





F * * 1 ^/l 1.29 = .013 
(Symbols as in Lindquist, 1953) 

The F-ratio is almost zero. Thus when the analysis is undertaken at 
the school class level, every trace of a difference between methods 
disappears. 

To sum up: 

The overall impression from the analyses performed thus far is one 
of non-significant differences between the teaching methods. Nor 
is there any significant interaction between ability level and 
method, i.e. no method proves better for pupils on a certain 
intellectual level. The only strongly significant differences are 
found between ability groups; pupils of higher intellectual ability 
score higher and progress more than do pupils of lower ability. 

Additional Studies of Progress . 

The analyses in the preceding section were all performeJ on raw 
scores. However, as was mentioned earlier, two other measures of 
progress were used (concerning the rationale for using them, 
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see page57f). In the case of the first one (actual/possible 
Improvement x 100) an analysis of variance, one-way classification, 
was performed to find out If the three teaching methods produced 
different progress. In this analysis the unit of measurement was the 
school class mean and not the individual score, however. Since this 
was the case, and since therefore the number of observations is 
limited, the value for each school class is given in the following 
table. 

Table 22 : School Class Means on the Variable: (actual/possible 

improvement x 100). N *= 27 



Teaching method 




Im 


Ee 


Es 




12.09 


10.07 


11.00 




18.26 


16.36 


19.32 




22.14 


17.97 


24.53 




11.75 


20.97 


20.51 




16.66 


15.31 


17.29 




20.75 


17.27 


13.83 




10.21 


13.73 


16.67 




8.86 


25.12 


11.04 




18.40 


10.62 


14.99 


N: 


9 


9 


9 


x: 


15.46 


16.38 


16.58 



Inspection of the three series of values gives the immediate 
impression that variation between the three methods is moderate 
whereas variation between classes within methods is great. The analysis 
of variance of the results is given in the table below. 
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Table 23 : Analysis of Variance (one-way classification) of School 
Class Means on the Variable: (actual/possible improvement 
x 100). 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of sqs 


Df 


Variance 

estimate 


F-ratio 


Between 


6.42 


2 


3.21 




Within 


527.30 


24 


21.97 




Total : 


533.72 


26 




.146 



The F- ratio clearly indicates that teaching method does not 
affect progress measured in this manner. 

The second additional measure of progress was: (Post-test- 
Pre-test/Pre-test) x 100. This measure gives comparatively great 
credit to progress scores for pupils who had low Initial (» Pre-test) 
scores. As in the case of the preceding measure the school class mean 
Is the unit of analysis. The values for each experimental class Is 
given In the following table. 

Table 24 : School Class Means on the Variable: (Post-test- 
Fre-test/Pre-test) x 100. N * 27 






Im 


Ee 


Es 




30.0 


26.4 


29.2 




35.0 


37.8 


35.9 




31.2 


26.8 


39.5 




36.9 


32.9 


32.0 




46.4 


25.0 


27.6 




33.6 


36.6 


30.7 




30.6 


31.7 


37.0 




20.9 


45.4 


31.3 




46.4 


32.9 . 


38.2 


N: 


9 


9 


9 


x: 


33.5 


33.2 


33.6 
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The variation in scores between classes within methods is rather 
great whereas the variation between methods is negligible. In this 
case no further analysis of the data was undertaken. 

To sum up: 

The two additional measures of progress, which might perhaps be 
looked upon as desperate endeavours to find sign1fica.it differences, 
gave no information that deviated from that provided by the raw 
scores. 

Thus it seems to make little difference which of the three 
teaching methods is used. Similarly it seems to make little 
difference how the progress score is calculated; the results 
become approximately the same . 



Drop-outs . 

The drop-outs that will be referred to here are the pupils (N * 43) 
who were absent from three or more lessons. In order to find out 
whether the drop-outs deviate in any systematic way from the 
experimental group, a number of comparisons between the two groups 
were made. The result of the comparisons are presented In the table 
below. 



Table 25 : Means and Standard Deviations for the Experimental 
Population and Drop-out-. 



Population Orop-outs 

(■pupils present (>pupils absent 
10-12 lessons) 3 lessons or more) 



Variable: 


N 


X 


s 


N 


X 


s 


t 


IQ total 


564 


63.66 


9.64 


42 


53.86 


8.82 


- .14 


Grades total 


573 


27.95 


7.71 


43 


26.51 


7.77 


1.17 


Std test 


569 


S3. 48 


18.68 


41 


51.71 


16.09 


.67 


PACT 


550 


34.29 


8.77 


41 


33.54 


8.71 


.53 


Prt-test 


575 


51.61 


20.89 


42 


49.10 


16.61 


.93 


Post- test 


576 


68.67 


27.16 


42 


61.88 


24.42 


1.73 


Progress 


574 


17.26 


12.32 


42 


12.79 


12.61 


2.22 


Pupil Attit. 


529 


22 94 


4.41 


39 


22.62 


4.60 


.42 


Absence 


577 


.40 


.65 


42 


3.88 


1.19 


18.66 



sign 



x 

xx 
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It seems quite reasonable to assume that pupils with lower grades, 
intelligence or general knowledge of English would skip the 
experimental hours more than other pupils. However, the results in the 
above table indicate that no such selection mechanism lies behind 
the absence. In fact, no differences are found between the experimental 
group and the drop-outs in the "pure" background variables ( IQ • 

Grades and Pre-test) or in the others, perhaps not completely 
unaffected by the treatment (the Standardized test, PAC T ). The only 
variable where a significant difference occurs (with the natural 
exception of Absence) is Progress where the experimental population 
scores higher. This is a clear indication of a correlation between 
time spent in class and progress; it pays to be there. 

Some Findings in Social Group "0" . 

As was mentioned above (see p. 60 ) the 0 stands for cases where the 
mother (without any mention of her occupation) is responsible for the 
care of the child. Fifty-one such cases appeared In our population; 
their distribution on teaching methods was Im: 13, Ee: 15, Es: 23. 

As X^ - test shows that this distribution does not deviate signlfi- 
cantly from random distribution of cases among methods (X * 3.30, 
df * 2, p>.10). In order to find out whether this group deviated 
from the experimental population at large, comparisons were made in 
a number of variables. 

Table 26 : Means and Standard Deviations for the Experimental 
Population and Social Group "0". 



The Experimental Social Group "0" 

Population 



Variable: 


N 


X 


s 


N 


X 


s 


t 


sign 


IQ total 


564 


53.66 


9.64 


49 


51.33 


8.39 


1.83 




Grades total 


573 


27.95 


7.71 


51 


24.94 


7.58 


2. 67 


X 


Std test 


569 


53.48 


18.68 


50 


49.26 


20.23 


2.21 


X 


PACT 


550 


34.29 


8.77 


45 


31.96 


9.08 


1.77 




Pre-test 


575 


51.61 


20.89 


51 


47.84 


19.11 


1.99 


X 


Post- test 


576 


68.67 


27.16 


51 


63.57 


26.46 


2.32 


X 


Progress 


574 


17.26 


12.32 


51 


15.73 


12.71 


1.01 




Pupil Attlt. 


529 


22.94 


4.41 


46 


23.13 


3.91 


- .22 
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As it appears, there is a clear tendency for this particular 
"social group" to score lower than the experimental population. 
Although the data should not be pressed unduly, two conclusions seem 
possible: either there is an over-representation of social class 3 
among the cases under consideration {considering the correlation 

v 

between social class and achievement), or there is a connection 
between a mother as the sole guardian and low scores on the part of 
the child. 

Findings Related to Course Choice . 

As was mentioned above (see p. 61 ) the pupils, in February, made their 
choice as regards course in English for grades 7 through 9. It was 
considered Interesting to Investigate whether this choice was 
associated with the pupils' standing on various background variables. 
Some Information relating to this question will be given in the 
tables and figure?, below. 

Table 27: Distribution of Social Class In Relation to Course Choice 
(Absolute numbers to the left, percentages to the right). 



Social Class Social Class 





1 


2 


3 


Total 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


Sk 


41 


169 


170 


380 


10.8 


44. r 


44.7 


iOO.O 


Ak 


0 


35 


81 


116 


0 


30.2 


69.8 


100.0 


Total 


41 


204 


251 


496 


8.3 


41.1 


50.6 


100.0 



It Is apparent from these figures that the choice of course In 
English Is associated with social Cidss. A X -test gave a X -value of 
26.85 (df • 2; p <.001)i there Is thus a strong reason for rejecting 
the null hypothesis of Independence between social class and course 
choice. 

The figure below Is Intended to visualize the relation between 
social class and course choice. 
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Figure 8: Distribution of sk/ak Choices per Social Class. 
(N sk -380) (N ak - 116) 




A comparison was also made between the two "categories" of pupils 
in some other variables. The results are given in the following table. 



Table 28 : Means and Standard Deviations for Presumptive sk and ak 
Pupils. 



Variable: 


N 


sk 

X 


s 


N 


ak 

m 

X 


s 


t 


sign 


IQ total 


428 


55.50 


9.22 


133 


47.76 


8.49 


7.10 


XX 


Grades total 


428 


30.69 


6.46 


142 


19.75 


4.89 


12.88 


XX 


Std test 


428 


59.07 


16.76 


139 


36.20 


12.96 


16.57 


XX 


PACT • 


417 


36.18 


7.98 


131 


28.37 


8.33 


7.37 


XX 


Pre-test 


431 


56.62 


20.80 


141 


36.53 


12.13 


14.14 


XX 


Post-test 


431 


75.96 


26.02 


142 


46.79 


16.94 


17.90 


XX 


Progress 


430 


19.50 


11.96 


141 


10.43 


10.63 


7.43 


XX 


Pupil Attit. 


397 


23.18 


4.43 


129 


22.25 


4.34 


1.21 
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The differences between sk and ak are highly significant In all 
cases except Pupil Attitude. These group differences might be taken to 
indicate that, in general, the pupils' choices are realistically 
made with respect to their grades, intellectual standing, and know- 
ledge of English. However, since the choice is of great interest 
on the Individual level, we shall present the sk and al distributions 
on the IQ test and two linguistic variables, namely the Standardized 
test and PACT (see next page). 

One salient feature of all three figures Is that the distributions 
are more or less completely overlapping. This phenomenon was discussed 
In our earlier reports (see, for Instance, Levin, 1969, pp 68-70), 
although it then referred to actual courses and not, as In the present 
case, courses chosen for the next year. The tendency towards overlap 
Is still more pronounced In this study. 

The distributions seem to warrant the following reflexion on the 
fact that In English, from grade 7 and onwards, the pupils are 
divided Into two courses; 

If It were assumed that the pupils' general intellectual ability 
and/or knowledge of English up to grade 6 should guide their course 
choice, then a fairly large number of pupils seem to make Ill-advised 
choices*, It Is notable that pupils with relatively high Intelligence 
and language test scores choose the less advanced course and, 
correspondingly, that pupils of low Intelligence and language test 
scores take the more advanced course. One might argue, of course, that 
the former group of pupils, despite their capacity, have chosen 
the easier course because of little or no Interest In learning English. 
However, If we consider the Information given above on the relation 
between social class belongingness and course choice, It Is difficult 
to escape the suspicion that sociological factors are decisive for 
many pupils. 

If this problem Is looked upon from the Individualization point of 
view, It becomes evident that although the teaching In sk (according 
to the higher mean there) may prtceed at a relatively higher speed than 
In ak, the vvUation in general ability and proficiency between 
pupils Is about the same In sk as In the total group. Thus, on the 
average the need for individualization would be the same (in sk) 
whether the courses are kept apart or not. The effect of putting the 
two courses together would be - still from the sk teacher's point of 
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view - that the class would consist of a few more slow learners; 
again, the vcvUaticn between the bottom and top pupil would be about 
the same. Looking at the problem from the "ak angle", it is very 
probable that a number of pupils in this group would profit from 
being taught together with those of sk. 

All in all, as the course choice functions today wit; a number 
of factors other than ability and proficiency in English strongly 
influencing the choice, there seems to be little justification for 
keeping the two courses separate. What effect a fusion of the two 
courses would have on discipline and atmosphere in the classroom is 
an interesting problem but outside the scope of the present project 
and not for us to discuss. 
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Results on the Different Part Tests . 

The results on the seven parts of ti.e test are given in table 29. 

The most difficult test seems to be pxvti G, in which the pupils 
were asked to make negative sentences. They managed only 11.3 % of the 
items in the pre-vest and Increased their scores only 5.2 % on this 
test. It seems probable that many of the pupils did riot understand 
what they were supposed to do, since most of them undoubtedly knew more 
of this construction than the results seem to indicate. The easiest 
fctest on the other hand seems to be pant P, where more than naif the 
number of items (58.9 %) were correct in the pre-test and 73.8 % in 
the post-test. In spite of the high figure in the pre-test there was 
ample room for progress which also became the second highest (14.9 %). 

In constructing and trying out the test we aimed at a rate of 
correct answers in the pre-test of about 30-35 %, and the figure for 
the pre-test, 32.3 %,1s thus very satisfactory. The test was very 
difficult and the post-test figure, 42.9 %, Is perhaps a little lower 
than expected. It also Indicates that the test can, In all likelihood, 
be used with good discriminating power In the 7th, and possibly the 
8th, form also. 

Patrf. A is undoubtedly the easiest In one respect: they have been 
working with this problem for almost three years. It Is quite clear 
from the figures that our pupils In leaving "mellanstadlet", after 
three years of English with a total of 11 hours per week, do not 
know how to use the s-form of verbs in the third person singular and 
that a lot more practise is needed. 

PrtAts 8 anii E test the pupils' ability to make questions, primarily 
questions with do/does/did. They result in exactly the same kind of 
phrases but the stimuli are different: in test 8 the pupils are told to 
"ask me if..." and in E they have a sentence and are told to ask a 
question with the same verb but a different object. In the pre-test 
there are no differences between the tests, the percentages of correct 
answers are 13.5 and 14.2 respectively. In the post-test, however, 
there Is a noticeable difference: 28.9 and 25.2, which Indicates that 
the more mechanical way of testing used In 8 Is easleri test E 
probably requires a larger amount of Intellectual abilities. 

Paxt C consisted of various Items, the reason being that It Is 
difficult to test prep ♦ Ing-form b> itself since It tends to give a 



Table 29 : Results on the Parts of the Tests per Method. 



Pre-test: 


X 


Im ‘ 
s 


Ee 

x s 


Es 

x s 


% x > 


(max. 

score) 


A 


3.17 


1.97 


3.42 


1.79 


3.21 


1.84 


32.7 


(10) 


B 


1.92 


2.57 


2.18 


2.51 


1.96 


2.50 


13.5 


(15) 


C 


16.92 


6.25 


17.63 


6.46 


17.29 


6.09 


38.4 


(45) 


0 


11.19 


4.81 


12.16 


4.67 


11.90 


4.68 


58.9 


(20) 


E 


1.91 


2.61 


2.33 


2.70 


2.14 


2.43 


14.2 


(15) 


F 


12.62 


5.77 


13.77 


6.62 


13.76 


6.04 


33.5 


(40) 


6 


1.50 


2.55 


1.65 


2.32 


1.91 


2.60 


11.3 


(15) 


Totals 


49.24 


21.46 


53.14 


21.25 


52.27 


19.91 


32.3 


(160) 


Post-test: 

A 


4.36 


2.19 


4.23 


2.17 


4.65 


2.02 


44.2 




B 


3.73 


3.67 


4.63 


4.25 


4.57 


4.04 


28.9 




C 


20.98 


7.38 


21.73 


7.66 


21.17 


7.72 


47.3 




0 


14.24 


4.88 


15.12 


4.85 


14.86 


4.57 


73.8 




E 


3.29 


3.68 


3.97 


4.08 


4.04 


3.86 


25.2 




F 


17.02 


7.44 


18.43 


8.10 


17.64 


7.44 


44.3 




G 


2.04 


3.10 


2.68 


3.28 


2.65 


3.37 


16.5 




Totals 


65.35 


25.70 


70.79 


28.14 


69.58 


27.30 


42.9 




Progress: 


A 


1.2J 


2.09 


.81 


2.02 


1.44 


2.11 


11.5 




B 


1.82 


2.68 


2.44 


3.28 


2.61 


3.00 


15.4 




C 


4.06 


5.72 


4.11 


5.49 


3.88 


5.41 


8.9 




0 


3.05 


3.70 


2.96 


3.01 


2.96 


3.35 


14.9 




E 


1.38 


2.31 


1.64 


2.75 


1.91 


2.63 


11.0 




F 


4.46 


4.95 


4.66 


4.91 


3.88 


5.48 


10.8 




G 


.54 


2.05 


1.04 


2.28 


.75 


2.26 


5.2 




Totals 


16.52 


11.95 


17.64 


12.35 


17.54 


12.65 


10.6 





Key to the tests ; 

A: answers to questions; tests the s-forn 
B: make questions; tests the correct use of the do*construct1on 
C: four-choice test: tests prep+lng-form, the continuous tense, the s-form 
0: position of adverbs of time, tests correct placing of these 
E: make questions: tests use of do-construction (same as B but 
different stimuli) 

F: six-choice test of the some-any problem 

6: make negative sentences: tests the use of the do-con$tructlon In 
negative sentences 

x Hhe t figures refer to the total mean for all pupils In relation to the 
p-isslble number of kerns per part test; the progress figures are the 
differences In per cent for the post- anti pre-tests. 
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result of “all or nothing". Thirty of the 45 items were investigated 
as two different tests and will be discussed below as "critical items". 

Tests 0 and E have already been commented on. 

Part F, which was a multiple-choice test, was the only one testing 
the some-any dichotomy which was one of the major parts of the 
lessons. The number of correct answers here, 13.4 for all pupils, is 
33.5 % of the total possible. This increases in the post-test to 44.3 %. 
A special study has been made of those items in which the use of 
'some' and 'any' did not follow the basic rules, e.g. Would you like 
some coffee ('some' in questions) and Anybody can do that ('any' in 
ordinary statements). 

Test G has been commented on above. 

Method differences . We were also interested in studying differences 
between the methods on the various tests since some of the structures 
dealt with were new and some well-known or at least practised in 
class for some time. 

On the pre-test all differences between the methods are small. One 
tendency is noticeable, however: the Im group scores lowest on all the 
seven parts, and Ee higher than Es on all except G. 

On the post-test the situation is almost identical, except that Im 
has passed Ee on test A and that Ee and Es (which are very close) 
have changed places on some tests. There are no differences, however, 
which are large enough to warrant special attention, and the results 
on the parts are thus identical to those for the whole test. 

In studying progress scores we notice the large standard deviations, 
especially large on test G compared to the low means. These figures 
indicate that many pupils scored 0 and that there is a marked posit 
skew in the distribution. 




"Critical Items" . 

The so-called critical items were investigated in order to bring 
about an analysis of certain items contained in larger tests. They 
include a total of 51 of the 160 items of the test. 

Teat A included those 6 items in test A that required an -s ( th* 
remaining 4 were included as distractors). The nr .an is just a littl 
below that for the -..hole test and the percentage is much higher 
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(46.3 as compared to 32.7 on test A as a whole). This seems to 
indicate that the pupils missed many of the easy items without an 
-s and that, knowing what the test was about, they tended to use 
"too many s-es". There are no differences between methods. 

Teat CA includes all examples in part C also requiring the s-form. 

The percentage correct here is the same as for test A and slightly 
below the mean for the whole test. This again underscores the impression 
that this high-frequency structure (third person singular present 
tense) is very poorly mastered after three years of study. Even in 
the post-test, after an intensive period of practise and commenting, 
only 40.5 % of the items were correct. There are no noticeable 
differences between the methods; the progress scores (1.03, .99 and 
1.02) are all-but identical whether the pupils were given explanations 
or not. Even in this little seemingly simple test the result of the 
whole study is mirrored quite completely. 

Teat C8 is really a test in its own right, mixed into a longer 
test for reasons mentioned above. This structure (prep + ing-form) 
is completely new to the pupils and is normally dealt with only at 
higher stages. It is also in sharp contrast to Swedish usage, and 
therefore this is one of the points at which differences ought to 
come out most clearly. 

In the pre-test the pupils got almost 8 out of the 19 items 
correct, which is equal to 40.3 per cent. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that this was a 4-choice test, and after correction for 
guessing there are only about 4 correct items left. Even this figure 
is quite high for a completely unknown structure. There may be 
two reasons for this: the pupils hear a lot of English on TV and 
radio and some phrases might have been known to them for this reason, 
and, secondly, since there were four choices they might have ruled out 
the other three (infinitive* s-form, present continuous) as impossible 
and thus taken the unknown - and correct - structure. 

The total progress (11.8 %) is almost the same as that for the whole 
test (10.6 35 ) and thus neither low nor particularly great. There are 
no differences between methods; and it is worth noticing that the Es 
progress is the smallest, although the difference is not significant. 
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Table 30 : So-Called Critical Items per Method. 





Ini 

X 




Ee 

X 


s 


Es 

X 


s 


max 


% 


Total 

X 


Fre-test 


17.99 


6.33 


19.01 


7.08 


1C. 85 


6.vO 


51 


36.5 


18.64 


A 


2.65 


1.55 


2.84 


1.46 


2.83 


1.57 


6 


46.3 


2.78 


CA 


3.29 


1.97 


3.66 


1.97 


3.38 


1.86 


11 


31.4 


3.45 


CB 


7.41 


3.17 


7.74 


3.49 


7.77 


3.51 


19 


40.3 


7.65 


F 


4.63 


2.32 


4.78 


2.69 


4.87 


2.48 


15 


31.7 


4.76 


Post-test 


23.80 


8.10 


24.34 


8.90 


24.09 


7.93 


51 


47.2 


24.09 


A 


3.55 


1.67 


3.37 


1.63 


3.82 


1.57 


6 


59.7 


3.58 


CA 


4.32 


2.35 


4.65 


2.31 


4.40 


2.35 


11 


40.5 


4.46 


CB 


9.77 


3.92 


10.10 


4.65 


9.79 


4.07 


19 


52.1 


9.89 


F 


6.17 


2.86 


6.22 


3.24 


6.08 


2.80 


15 


41.1 


6.16 


Progress 


5.83 


6.06 


5.33 


6.30 


5.25 


5.34 




10.7 


5.45 


A 


.88 


1.80 


.54 


1.70 


.99 


1.73 




13.4 


.80 


CA 


1.03 


2.35 


.99 


2.28 


1.02 


2.19 




9.1 


1.01 


CB 


2.38 


3.42 


2.36 


4.05 


2.03 


3.27 




11.8 


2.24 


F 


1.54 


2.53 


1.44 


2.50 


1.21 


2.47 




9.4 


1.40 



Key: A: the s-form, all examples in test A requiring answers with verbs 
in -s 

CA: the s-form: all examples in test C requiring verbs in -s 

CB: prep + ing-form: all examples in test C inquiring an ing-form 
after prepositions plus four examples with to + infinitive 
as distractors 

F: 'some-any': all examples in test F where the use of 'some' and 

‘any* (and their compound?) differs from the basic rules 
('some' in questions etc.) 

NOTE: Parts A and CA above should be compared to part A in the test 
as a whole. 

Part CB is to be considered a part test in its own right, 
comparable to the other part tests. 

Part F is the only part here which really consists of "critical" 
items, i.e. items where a special difficulty exists, one 
that might cause differences in the results between 
methods different from the overall results. 




Ttit F finally consists of 15 items which are really "critical" in 
the sense that they deviate from the norm. They might be said to test 
the "feeling" for the use of 'some' and 'any' and not knowledge of any 
rules. The result here is the same as in all other cases: about 
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one third correct on the pre-test, about 10 % progress, no differences 
between methods. And again we notice that Es makes the smallest 
progress. 

To sum up: 

All figures on the parts point In the same direction as those for 
the whole test, and ah investigation of the parts in view of 
the fact that they test different structures of which the pupils 
have had different experience yields no interesting results. It 
seems that progress Is about equal over an Intensive period of 
drilling and practising whether the structure being practised has 
been taught for years or Is completely new, and this seems true 
Irrespective of method used. 
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CORRELATION STUDIES 

All variables used in the project have been Inter-correlated and will 
be discussed here. The general impression of the correlation tables 
(see, for example, table 33 ) is that most figures are relatively or 
very high and even. This first impression seems to bear out the 
finding of, for example, Carroll (1958 , p, 16 ) that it is hard to 
find a clear factorial pattern in linguistic competence. It is not 
possible to find different factors at work, resulting in different 
correlations, in the listening tests, pronunciation test, grammar 
tests, reading comprehension test etc. 

Background Variables . 

In table 31 correlations are given for a number of variables for the 
whole pupil population irrespective of method and intelligence level. 

Social class correlates around .20 with IQ as well as with measures of 
scholastic aptitude and proficiency In English. This well-established 
fact, which is brought out in all similar studies, is Interesting 
but net surprising. 

Pupil attitude generally shows low correlations. The highest correlation 
is with the post-test, which Is an indication that the more Interested 
pupils have done better In the project, or perhaps rather: that those 
who felt they had made progress had a more favourable attitude towards 
the project when the attitude test was given. There are also positive 
correlations with PACT and the Standardized test, which were both 
given after the project. This might indicate that those who were 
positive after the project were more motivated to do their best on 
those tests. Interestingly enough there is also a slight correlation 
with grades in English. 

Intelligence correlates significantly with all factors except attitude. 
Grades in English correlate higher with the Verbal IQ than with the 
IQ total, but the reverse is true for Maths. Spatial IQ has the lowest 
figures throughout, correlations with grades in Maths being the only 
one coming close to .40. Both Verbal IQ and the IQ total correlate 
significantly higher with the pre- and post-tests than with progress, 

cKJC 



Table 31: Intercorrelations between Main Variables. (N = 577) 
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18. Pupil attit. .258 

19. Progress 



although even the latter are significantly higher than 0. This 
indicates that both pupils of low and those of medium and high 
intelligence have progressed in the project but that those in the 
upper echalons have made slightly greater progress. 

Grades , the three separate measures as well as the total, correlate 
significantly with all other' factors. These figures are mostly 
significantly higher than those for intelligence. If progress is taken 
to mean success in English, then the teachers' subjective grades in 
English are a better prognostic instrument than IQ, be it the total 
or only the Verbal part. Even grades in Maths is as good as the IQ 
total. An IQ testing is a quicker and no doubt more reliable measure 
to use if one were to give a prognosis for an unknown pupil, but 
this testing cannot compare in value with the evaluation by a teacher 
who has known the pupil for almost three years, if this measure is 
available. 

Again we also notice that the pre- and post-test r correlate higher 
than does progress. Teachers' grades in English, wh.n have been 
given after 2.5 years of instruction but with no outside help in the 
form of standardised tests, thus seem to be the best predictor of 
success in the study of English. The figures for the Standardized 
test are higher still, but then it should be borne in mind that they 
are influenced by the same teaching as influenced the achievement 
test. In giving a prognosis of success in language studies, for 
example if parents want advice whether the pupil should take the more 
advanced course in grade 7 and a second language, a composite 
measure consisting of grades, results on the standardized test and 
the Verbal IQ, would in all likelihood be the best possible at the 
moment. 

The Standardized test and its parts correlate well with teachers' 
grades (.78 with English) and with the project tests. 

PACT , the listening comprehension test, correlates well with grades 
and other tests, but the difference between grades in English (.55) 
and with the Standardized test (.72) seems to indicate that listening 
comprehension might be a slightly neglected factor in giving grades. 
The high correlation with the all-written pre- and post-tests (.67 
and .72) show that even a test which is all written gives a good 



overall evaluation of the pupil (Cf what was said above at the 
beginning of this section about the lack of clear factorial patterns). 

The correlation between the pre-test and the post-test (.CO) Is the 
highest In the whole matrix, which might be taken as an Indication 
that our Achievement test has a high reliability. 

We shall give a word of comment on a point which Is self-evident 
to those of our readers who are v/ell versed In statistical matters 
but might not be so to others with lesser statistical training. The 
correlations between the pre- and post-tests on the one hand and 
almost any other factor on the other are higher than the corresponding 
correlations between progress and these same factors. The correlations 
for example, between IQ and the pre- and post-tests are .68 and .72 
respectively, but between IQ and progress .43. The explanation Is 
that correlations are dependent on the size of the standard deviations 
compare the post-test, for example, (x 68.67, s 27.16) and progress 
(x 17.26, s 12.32). This is not surprising since progress is the 
difference between the pre-test and the post-test; the difference 
between two figures, of course, Is smaller than the figures them- 
selves (It Is also normal for the standard deviation to be lower when 
the mean Is lower). 

Correlations with Course Choice . 

Correlations have also been calculated between the pupils' choice 
of course In grade 7 (ak, the easier one, and sk, the more difficult 
one, which Is taken by roughly 75 % of the group) and certain other 
variables. They are as given in table 32 (see next page). 

All these figures, except for social class and attitude, are 
highly significant. What Is interesting, and somewhat disconcerting, 
is the fact that the correlation with grades, e.g. in English (.60), 

Is much greater than the one with knowledge of English as measured 
by the Pre-test (.41), which is an indication that there is a 
tendency for those who have failed, for one reason or another, to gain 
good grades, to take the easier course whether their skills warrant 
it or not. 
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Table 32: Correlations between the Pupils' Course Choice for Grade 7 

and Certain Other Variables. 

Course choice for grade 7 



Social class 


-.08 


IQ Verbal 


.40 


Inductive 


.28 


Spatial 


.13 


Total 


.35 


Grades, Swedish 


.55 


English 


.60 


Maths 


.49 


Total 


.61 


Stand. Test, EL 


.42 


EM 


.48 


EA 


.46 


EU 


.43 


Total 


.53 


PACT 


.38 


Pre-test 


.41 


Post- test 


.46 


Progress 


.32 


Attitude 


.09 



Pre-test and Post-test Correlations . 

In correlating the various parts of the pre- and post-tests with 
grades (table 33), we find that test A is lower than the others, 
whereas all the others seem to have roughly the same figures (between 
.50 ana .60). They correlate almost exactly the same with the 
Standardized test and its parts. The correlation between the post-test 
total and the Standardized test total is .88, which means that about 
77 % of the variance is explained by common factors. PACT also 
correlates well and these high correlations are an indication that 
the achievement test has high validity. 

The parts of the achievement test correlate well with the Verbal IQ 
test (the total being about .60), less with the Inductive part (.40) 

O and very little with the Spatial test (about .20). 
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Table 33: Pre- and Post-test Correlations with Certain Other Variables. 

BETYG STD-test 
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Table 34: Pre- and Post-test Intercorrelations. 

Pre-test Post-test 







B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


Tot. 


A 


B 


C 


0 


E 


F 


G 


Tot. 


Pre- 


A 


.364 


.374 


.246 


.353 


.295 


.407 


.481 


.462 


.400 


.332 


.241 


.363 


.234 


.425 


.392 


test 


B 




.538 


.472 


.703 


.521 


.669 


.743 


.413 


.661 


.620 


.405 


.671 


.525 


.650 


.692 




C 






.519 


.585 


.597 


.597 


.836 


.435 


.586 


.697 


.430 


.599 


.578 


.621 


.708 




D 








.518 


.610 


.493 


.765 


.374 


.536 


.582 


.751 


.579 


.667 


.509 


.732 




E 










.606 


.712 


.798 


.482 


.653 


.646 


.446 


.753 


.616 


.672 


.750 




F 












.581 


.847 


.420 


.568 


.625 


.532 


.641 


.746 


.575 


.752 




G 














.788 


.507 


.628 


.644 


.417 


.667 


.571 


.738 


.726 


Total 
















.550 


.737 


.787 


.632 


.787 


.776 


.760 


.902 


Post- 


A 


















.476 


.516 


.342 


.449 


.387 


.503 


.581 


test 


B 




















.661 


.501 


.749 


.599 


.688 


.812 




C 






















.561 


.690 


.667 


.688 


.882 




D 
























.514 


.632 


.456 


.738 



E 

F 

G 



.664 .736 .844 
.590 .813 
.803 




In table 34 we see how the various parts of the pre- and post-tests 
correlate with each other. On the whole, figures for the post-test 
are higher, which is probably explained by the fact that its means 
are higher with an accompanying Increase in standard deviations, 
which strongly influences the correlations (cf above). This also 
explains why tests C and F have the highest correlations with the 
test totals (.84 and .85 for the pre-test, .88 and .86 for the post- 
test). These tests explain most of the variance, and they could be 
given alone to yield, in a very short time, a fairly reliable overall 
picture of what the pupils know. Test A has the lowest figures 
throughout, which is partly explained by its relatively low 
reliability (.52). 

Progress Correlations . 

Table 35 shows various Progress correlations. We notice here that 
the progress total correlates significantly with all parts of the 
pre-test except the first one, and that the correlation with the 
pre-test total is .31, which is an indication that the better pupils 
have made better progress than the poorer pupils although only a 
small part of the variance in progress is explained by the pre-test. 
Only one pre-test column has nothing but negative figures, that for 
progress on part 0, the position of adverbs. Almost all are non- 
significant, however, but the test Itself correlates with the progress 
made on it -.34, which definitely means that those who scored poorly 
on the pre-test learnt most about this. 

The correlations between progress and the post-test are higher 
throughout than those with the pre-test. The post-test and progress 
totals correlate no less than .688. The progress total correlates 
well with all parts of the post-test, part A being the lowest with 
.366. Progress on part D still correlates negatively with all tests 
(except part D and the total), all being non-significant, however. 

These negative correlations on test D need a special word of 
comment. As table 29 on page 88 shows, the means of the various part 
tests vary between 11.3 % and 38.4 % of the total possible on the 
pre-test, except in the case of test D, where this figure is 58.9 %. 

On the post- test it has risen to 73.8 %. In this test there was thus 
much less room for progress for the better pupils (as a matter of fact 
2.1 % had all 20 items correct in the pre-test, 12.5 % had 18, 19 or 



Table 35: 



Progress Correlations. 



Progress 



Pre- A 


A 

-.423 


B 

.228 


C 0 

.032 -.003 


E 

.193 


F 

.004 


G 

.170 


Tot. 

.073 


test B 


.097 


.043 


.241 -.091 


.307 


.163 


.206 


.287 


C 


.110 


.330 


-.177 -.121 


.316 


.150 


.244 


.160 


0 


.163 


.318 


.210 -.342 


.352 


.267 


.197 


.323 


E 


.176 


.281 


.223 -.097 


.132 


.197 


.191 


.318 


F 


.165 


.321 


.181 -.103 


.358 


-.084 


.195 


.237 


G 


.154 


.276 


.207 -.103 


.292 


.159 


-.037 


.285 


Total 


.131 


.359 


.132 -.181 


.386 


.141 


.235 


.307 



Post- A 


.609 


.288 


.216 -.041 


.194 


.082 


.171 


.366 


test B 


.129 


.778 


.243 -.043 


.474 


.219 


.309 


.559 


C 


.231 


.361 


.583 -.023 


.393 


.251 


.291 


.626 


D 


.135 


.329 


.283 .363 


.327 


.308 


.204 


.559 


E 


.134 


.435 


.269 -.086 


.752 


.227 


.336 


.541 


F 


.186 


.360 


.261 -.040 


.382 


.601 


.236 


.596 


G 


.333 


.372 


.241 -.070 


.436 


.195 


.647 


.493 


Total 


.243 


.510 


.406 .018 


.518 


.388 


.379 


.688. 


Progress A 




.091 


.193 -.039 


.027 


.079 


.022 


.307 


B 






.122 .019 


.374 


.156 


.239 


.506 


C 






.105 


.182 


.173 


.123 


.673 


D 








-.03? 


.062 


.012 


.337 


E 










.144 


.315 


.495 


F 












.108 


.608 



O 
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20 correct). The less gifted pupils have come closer (69 pupils, 

12.0 %, had 1-5 correct on the pre-test; 39, 6.8 %, on the post-test), 
and as the standard deviation figures indicate the group is more 
homogeneous on the post- test; in spite of the fact that the number 
of points has increased with about 3, the standard deviation is 
almost exactly the same. 

The highly significant figures between the pre- and post-tests 
and progress should be compared to those obtained in the GUME 1 and 
2 follow-up studies, discussed on pages 118-127 below. 

In the progress-progress correlations we notice that especially 
parts C and F carry a heavy load in the total, these also being the 
longest tests. Again we notice that tests A and 0 stand out as 
having the lowest correlations. 
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ATTITUDES 




Pupils' Attitudes to the Project (General ). 

The overall means (see table 36a) indicate that the Ee pupils are more 
positive to the project than the others, and, perhaps somewhat surpris- 
ingly, that the Es pupils are most critical. 

The only two questions which have a mean in all groups below 3.0 
are numbers 4 and 11, which indicates that both the lessons on the 
whole and the oral drills were a little more boring than fun. It is 
probably a common experience that pupils are reluctant to admit that 
they like school. It could also be mentioned that the means for these 
two questions are for boys 2.74 (s 1.12) and 2.60 (1.03) respectively, 
and for girls 2.96 (.93) and 2.88 (1.04) respectively. Girls are thus 
more willing to admit that they like school. Most of these means are 
Just below 3.00, except in Es where 2.64 and 2.69 are markedly lower 
than in the other groups. 

The difference here between the methods is largely due to one class 
which showed a very negative attitude throughout the whole project and 
whose means for questions 4 and 11 were 1.64 (.79) and 2.27 (1.20) 
respectively. 

The answers to question 3 shows that the pupils felt that they 
learnt more or less as usual, not very much and not very little. 

Pupils in Ee have felt that they, learnt a little more than the othevs. 

The most positive answers have been given to question 5: Old you 
understand what you were doing? 82 X of them feel that they understood 
this always or almost always. Four pupils think they never understood 
what they were doing! Here the Im pupils who did not get any expla- 
nations or comments at all have the highest mean, 4.14! Questions 9 
and 10 dealt with the four-phase drills: whether they felt they had 
learnt to speak and learnt grammar from them. There is no difference 
in the slightly positive means of question 9, but the differences in 
number 10 are Interesting: the Im pupils lilt they learnt less grammar 
than the others. The results on the achievement test as reported 
elsewhere show that this was not so. The explanation of the difference 
here (2.96 in Im, 3.38 in Ee, a difference of no less than .42) is, no 
doubt, the fact that the Im pupils had no explanations and thus did not 



Table 36a: Pupils' Attitudes (Explanations excluded). 
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From the four-phase drills I learnt to speak English ve/ur pooKty - ve/ur mXZ. 
From the four-phase drills I learnt English grammar ve/ur pootiiy - ve/ig we££. 
The four-phase drills were ve/uf 6o/ung - g/teat £un. 

The four-phase drills were ve/u/ di.£^icuLt - ve/u/ eaag. 
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know what they were learning, did not know that it vas grammar. 

One class, whose teacher was very negative to the Im method and person- 
ally preferred Es, had a mean of 2.21 (1.23), with a distribution on 
the five alternatives 8-3-4-4-0, i.e. eight felt they learnt "very 
little" and none "very much". It seems likely that che attitude of the 
teacher had influenced the pupils, not necessarily the teacher's 
attitude during the project but the method of teaching with a lot of 
comments previous to the project. 

The four-phase drill, finally, was felt to be easy t.o do, as number 
12 shows. No differences between methods, and a strongly positive skew 
• in the answers. 

To sum up: 

On the whole the attitude of the pupils to the project is leaning 
towards the positive. The only two differences between methods - 
slightly more negative attitude to the lessons on the whole in 
the Es group, and a feeling of learning less grammar in the Im 
group - may probably both be explained by atypical classes in the 
groups. 

Pupils' Attitudes to the Explanations . 

Questions 6,7, and 8 of the Pupils' Questionnaire concerned the 
explanations given or not given. Question 6 was included to check 
whether the pupils were aware that they had got any explanations at 
all. Number 7 was meant for explicit groups only and number 8 for 
implicit groups only. 

Number 6: 41 Im pupils thought that they had got explanations; 
this is almost 25 %. This seems to Indicate that they felt pretty sure 
what they were supposed to learn and that they had not detected that 
in fact no theoretical explanations had been given. Even in the class 
mentioned above whose teacher usually gave explanations and therefore 
was so dubious about the value of the Im method, there were 4 out of 
24 who thought they had had explanations. 

In the explicit groups there were 23 and 11 respectively (15 % and 
6 %) who thought they had not had any explanations. The figure for Ee 
is perhaps not so surprising, but that 11 Es pupils never noticed that 
9 the teachers on the tape sometimes spoke Swedish Is Interesting. Y 
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Question 7 A: This question, as it turned out, was too complicated; 
we wanted Ee pupils to say whether they would have preferred to have 
the explanations in Swedish rather than in English, and the Es pupils 
to say whether they would have preferred explanations in English. Many 
pupils have answered both questions, and they have ueen scored as "no 
.answer" (0) which explains the large number of zero answers here. 26 
Im pupils have answered by mistake (or probably many more who have 
become 0's as explained above). The Ee pupils are evenly distributed 
among those who liked English explanations and those who would have 
preferred to have them in Swedish. In the Es groups there is a strong 
majority for those who preferred to have them in Swedish, i.e. they 
answered "no" to the question, they would not have preferred to have 
them in English. All these answers should be taken with great caution, 
however. 

7 B: No less than 43 Im pupils have answered and they generally feel 
that the explanations they thought they had got made it much easier 
for them. It is worth noticing that the Im mean is higher than both 
those for Ee and Es here! Non-existing explanations thus seem to be 
easier than real ones! Both Ee and Es have high means(4.17 and 4.16) 
however, and only 4 and 3 pupils respectively feel that they made it 
somewhat or much more difficult to understand. 

7 C: The Im pupils who have answered feel they had too few explanations. 
Two of them feel they had a little too many explanations, though! Of 
the. Ee and Es pupils 70 and 106 (52.5 % and 59.4 X) respectively feel 
that they had just the right amount of explanations. Of the rest most 
feel that they had too little. Only 11 and 20 respectively feel that 
there were too many explanations. On the whole this seems to indicate 
a favourable attitude. 

Question 8, finally, which was for the Im pupils only was answered 
by 22 and 19 Ee and Es pupils. Host of them have answered that they 
missed explanations sometimes; they are probably the same pupils who 
answered with a 1 or 2 in 7 C which is quite reasonable. Of the Im 
pupils 94 (70.5 1) feel that they missed explanations sometimes, 15 
never missed them, but only 4 missed them very much. This again 
indicates a fairl> positive attitude to the method without explanations. 

To sum up: 

From the questions relating to the explanations or the absence of 

them, it seems that it does not make much difference whether one 
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Table 36b: Pupils' Attitudes to Explanations. 



Question 


X 


s 


Frequencies: 
0 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 


All pupils 6 


.69 


.46 


163 


356 










58 


N: 577 7A 


.67 


.47 


69 


138 










370 


• 7B 


4.18 


.73 




3 


4 


39 


190 


118 


223 


7C 


3.30 


.85 




12 


21 


204 


84 


34 


222 


8 


2.84 


.67 




8 


30 


117 


19 




403 


Im 6 


.24 


.43 


129 


41 










11 


N: 181 7A 


.69 


.47 


8 


18 










155 


7B 


4.26 


.54 




0 


0 


2 


28 


13 


138 


7C 


3.37 


.76 




0 


2 


28 


8 


5 


138 


8 


2.89 


.63 




5 


19 


94 


15 




48 


Ee 6 


.85 


.35 


23 


134 










38 


N: 195 7A 


.50 


.50 


42 


42 










111 


7B 


4.17 


.74 




1 


3 


12 


74 


43 


62 


7C 


3.38 


.85 




4 


7 


70 


40 


13 


61 


8 


2.59 


.80 




3 


4 


14 


1 




173 


Es 6 


.94 


.23 


11 


181 










9 


N: 201 7A 


.80 


.40 


19 


78 










104 


70 


4.16 


.77 




2 


1 


25 


88 


62 


23 


7C 


3.22 


.87 




8 


12 


106 


36 


16 


23 


8 


2.79 


.71 




0 


7 


9 


3 




182 



6 In my class we hod explanations (1) - did not h&vt explanations. 



7A it would have been better with explanations in English/ 
in Swedish. no*l yes*0 

78 The explanations made it much mo-ie di^icutt (II * much e<mcA 
{$) to understand. 

7C He had too monij (II * too £ew IS) explanations. 

8 I did not m4aa (4) - I vcaj/ much mi&std (1) explanations. 



M 




Hote: number 7 was for Ee and Es groups only, number 8 for Im groups 

only; tn 7A Ee groups were supposed to say whether they would have 
preferred to have the explanations In Swedishi the Es groups 
whether they would have preferred English. 

Note also: Number 7C does not have one positive and one negative end, 
but rather two negative ends with the more positive answers In 
the middle. 



gives explanations or not. The attitudes of the pupils seem to be 
nearly the same in both groups. Some who get explanations do not 
notice them* and some who do not get any think they have got them. 

Interest in English . 

The pupils' interest in their school subjects was measured by a 
special interest test. The results of this are discussed in Appendix 
C since this is slightly outside the general scope of this report. 

The figures for English will be given here* though. 

Interest was measured with a four-graded scale: ++ + ---» 
the steps were given numerical values 4 - 3 - 2 - 1, and means 
calculated. The result for English is as given in table 37. 

Table 37 : Interest in English. 



Im . 




Ee 


Es 




Class 




Class 


Class 




1 


3.2 


10 2.8 


19 


2.4 


2 


3.0 


11 3.2 


20 


2.5 


3 


3.0 


12 3.1 


21 


2.7 


4 


2.8 


13 3.4 


22 


3.4 


5 


3.7 


14 2.5 


23 


3.3 


6 


3.1 


15 2.9 


24 


2.9 


7 


2.9 


16 3.3 


25 


3.0 


8 


3.4 


17 3.2 


26 


2.4 


9 


2.9 


18 2.9 


27 


2.9 


Total 


3J 


Total 3J) 


Total 


2.8 



Total mean for all classes: 



The total mean of 3.0 for English* which happens to correspond exactly 
to that for all subjects* shows that on the whole the pupils find 
school more fun than boring and that this applies to English also. It 
seems that the Es pupils tie the most negative. To what extent this 
may have Influenced the results on the achievement test Is Impossible 
to say. 

The most positive class* number S« has a mean of 3.7* which Indicates 
that almost all the pupils find English almost always fun. The other 
extreme Is found In two Es classes with 2.4* which Indicates that In 
these classes most pupils find English rather dull. 
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These figures indicate most convincingly that in grade 6 English 
is a popular subject. Curiously enough, in GUME 1, (Lindblad, 1969, 
p. 84) the extreme values were also 2.4 and 3.7, the means for the 
easier course in grade 7 being 2.8 and for the advanced course 3.2; 
the attitude towards English is fairly constant at this age and ratings 
almost two years apart yield identical results. 

Teachers' Attitudes . 

General methods questions . The first five questions (numbered 3-7) 
concerned general methodological preferences among the teachers. 

Four teachers say that they use Im normally, six use Ee and 17 use 
Es. Host teachers thus prefer to give explanations and most of them do 
so in Swedish. The figures show that our feeling that the methods were 
no more extreme than that they would all find proponents is correct. 

How often do they give explanations? Only one does so every lesson, 
10 quite often and regularly, 16 sometimes when It Is necessary, but 
no teacher says he or she never gives any explanations. The Interesting 
thing to notice here is that so many seem to explain so seldom. Jt 
should be noticed that this is when the pupils are at the end of their 
third year of English, having had a total of (1 hours a week (2+5+4). 

In giving explanations 18 prefer to do so themselves rapidly and In a 
concise way, whereas 9 let some pupil do it first and then round It 
off themselves. Some say that they use a mixture of these methods. 

There Is a majority, though, for distinct "rules" given by the teacher 
rather than the inductive generalization. 

How much do teachers speak English during their lessons? It Is of 
course difficult to estimate. One teacher says It Is 75 X, but "the 
pupils say It Is 90 X": subjective feelings Influence them here, but 
the answers were as follows: 

99 X 1 

90-95 X 7 

80-85 X 10 

70-75 X 8 

60 X 1 




27 



no 



A difference such as between 85 % and 80 % is too small to indicate 
any real difference but certainly there are differences between the 
extremes. One teacher obviously does not speak any Swedish at all 
whereas at least one speaks quite a bit of Swedish in his or her 
lessons. 

How often do teachers in Sweden use structure drills, one of the 
most characteristic traits of the audio-lingual method? 

always 2 

quite often and regularly 14 
sometimes 10 

never 1 

27 



Judging from these figures it seems that this method has become 
accepted and is now widespread at this level. It should be noticed, 
though, in looking at these figures and at those for some of the other 
questions, that all teachers in the project used Ashton-Olsson , 

Hands up, as their textbook. This is a modern book with a very well- 
written Teachers' Handbook that most teachers follow fairly closely. 
They get help from it and are influenced by it. It is most likely that 
classes whose teachers use older textbooks written on more traditional 
lines would have differed significantly from the project population. 




Questions on the project . As in the Pupils' Attitude Test the teachers 
first answered two open questions in order to bring out spontaneous 
reactions of what was felt to have been good and bad In the project. 

Good. The Jm teachers generally felt that it was good for the pupils 
to have to listen to nothing but English, that they did not have to 
have "incomprehensible" explanations, that they had structure drills 
and that there were so many oral drills. The Re teachers generally 
liked explanations in English (even those who would normally give them 
in Swedish themselves), they thought the explanations were good and 
easy to follow and they liked the oral and written structure drills. 

The teachers liked the explanations and the fact that they were in 
Swedish. 

Bad. Some teachers feel that some grammatical points were not brought 
home well enough; this seems to be true In particular of 'some-eny', 
and the past tense. Sometimes they feel therV wete too many repetitions 
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and too much oral drill. The weaker pupils in _Im missed the explana- 
tions. Some Ee teachers think explanations in English may have been 
too difficult. One or two would have liked to have the explanations 
written out also. One teacher in Esthihks there were too many 
explanations taking time from the more valuable drills. Almost all the 
teachers have liked the onal cUUZJtAi some think that sometimes there 
were too many or too long drills. The written drills are even more 
fabourably mentioned; three teachers feel that sometimes there was 
not time enough for the less gifted pupils to finish (which they were 
not supposed to do). The reading texts are called good or excellent, 
but many teachers think they were a bit too difficult and that there 
were new words the pupils did not understand and which therefore 
irritated them. 

Explanation* s the Jm teachers who missed explanations (not all of 
them did) mention the s-form and 'some-any' as the points where the 
pupils needed explanations most. The Ee teachers differ a bit: most 
seem to have felt that the pupils understood them, but some think it 
was too difficult and that the pupils were confused. The Es teachers 
are all satisfied and several mention the simple present and past as 
opposed to the continuous tenses as a particularly good point. 

As to the tempo all teachers feel that the speed of speaking was 
good, and most of them feel that pauses etc were just right. Quite a 
few found the pauses In the oral drills somewhat too long but at least 
one thought they were sometimes too short. On the whole the tempo 
seems to have been all right. 

The technical quality was good, but some teachers complain that 
some of the tapes were not first-class, but in no Instance has this 
caused any serious trouble. All materials used have worked well, but 
in some schools the teachers had trouble finding overhead projectors. 

The most common comment about pupil*' intvitst Is that it was great 
to begin with but slowly decreased. Only in a few cases did this cause 
anything like irritation. 

What do the teachers think of the ItaAninq ejecta prior to knowing 
the final results? Some do not want to guess but otherwise answers vary 
very much. "Not very great", "the best pupils probably little", "no 
doubt quite a bit", "good for the best pupils", "same as usual". 

The most interesting thing to notice here is the lack of uniformity 
In opinions whether the best or the least gifted pupils learnt anything. 
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(Most teachers were very surprised when they learnt about actual 
results. One of the most critical teachers, who happened to have a 
very good class which had made great progress and in which particularly 
the bright pupils had made great progress, was extremely surprised. 

This seems to indicate that it is very difficult fo. a teacher to tell 
whether the pupils are really learning or not). 

The ac kiev went tut was generally considered good but very diffi- 
cult. In commenting on the. le66on& most teachers give very positive 
answers. They have found them varied and interesting. Some of the 
criticisms about the lack of explanations etc are repeated. It is felt 
that especially 'some-any' and the past tense were given too little 
time. Particularly the last three lessons seem to have been a bit too 
crammed for some classes. 

To end up, the teachers were asked to estimate how they felt time 
had been used during the project. 

Im Ee Es 

0 0 0 

0 2 1 

4 4 4 

4 2 2 

1 2 

8 9 9 

One Im teacher felt that the time was completely wasted for the better 
pupils, fairly well used for the middling and poorer pupils, and very 
well used as regards herself.' 



almost completely wasted 
fairly wasted 
fairly well used 
very well used 
no answer 




»* 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 
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If our earlier investigations (GUME 1-3) are regarded as pilot 
studies, it may be stated that they are quite comprehensive and 
meticulous as such. The present study was planned against the back- 
ground of them; the planning thus gained from the illumination of 
hindsight. Modifications in design and otherwise were made in order 
to increase the probability of revealing method oifferenr.es. It is 
our subjective judgment that the three teaching methods compared, in 
GUME 4, the Implicit, the Explicit-English , and the Explicit-Swedish, 
were altered to the better in comarison with the earlier studies. 

In spite of this, the main results of the separate studies became 
the same - the three teaching methods did not generate any differences 
in learning effects. 

The research tradition that the GUME project represents, i.e. 
method comparisons in an educational setting, is discussed at some 
length by Stephens (1967). The results generally obtained within this 
area of research seem to have become a tradition, too (p. 7): "It is 
part of the folklore that, in educational investigations, one method 
turns out to be as good as another and that promising innovations 
produce about as much growth as the procedures they supplant, but no 
more". To take another example, Nachman and Opochinsky (1958, p. 245) 
state that "Reviews of teaching research have coMlitzntiy (italics 
ours) concluded that different teaching procedures produce little or 
no difference in the amount of knowledge gained by the students". 

To return to Stephens, he gives a comprehensive survey of method 
comparisons, the main impression of which is one of negative results 
(by negative he understandsnon-significant differences between methods 
compared). According to Stephens (p. 82 ff), many authors suggest that 
the negative results should not be accepted as final answers and 
therefore they point to various reasons for these negative findings. 
Since some of these might be valid for our results, we shall present 
them briefly and give our own comments as well: 

1. It is pointed out that the experiments test only one narrow 
segment of achievement, namely those that are easy to test. The 
argument goes on to say that great changes in other aspects of 
achievement, especially in personality or character, might be 
discerned if these were cested. 
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In the case of GUflE 4 the productive oral aspects of linguistic 
competence are sot aside by the Achievement test, and it is of 
course theoretically possible that*a test stressing the oral skill 
might have given results different from those obtained. However, 
this outcome is hardly probable considering the correlations 
between the productive and receptive aspects of language as 
measured by our tests (see p. 98 above) as well as our technique 
for grading the productive written tests (see p. 45 above). 

2. A second argument contends that the tests used are not only too 
narrow in their scope, but they are relatively insensitive even 
in the area in which they do function. This argument implies that 
more sensitive measures might detect considerable growth which 
now escapes observation. 

The reliabilites of the various parts of our Achievement test 
(p. 49 ) should serve as an acceptable counter-argument to this 
criticism. 

3. In the flood of investigations there is much variation in rigour 
and scientific care. Many investigations clearly fail to control 
factors that could have affected the results. 

This source of error is perhaps the most common in research of this 
kind: vague instructions to participating teachers and pupils, 
malfunctioning of technical equipment, insufficiently tried-out 
teaching sequences, changes in experimental schedule because of 
events which might have been foreseen, variations in listening 
conditions between classrooms; indeed there are numerous 
potential causes of irrelevant influence. Without passing value 
judgments on the present project as far as the execution of the 
study is concerned, we can say that we were well aware of many 
obstacles, having one ordeal behind us. 

4. A fourth explanation attributes the lack of positive results 
not to lack of control but to "overcontrol". The educational 
investigator, in his zeal to become superscientific, has controlled 
the investigation "to death", so to speak. In his effort to make 
sure that extraneous factors are held constant, he has held the 
whole growth process constant. 

It is somewhat difficult to see what Stephens actually means by 
overcontrol, but if he should be taken to mean an attempt at 
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working under laboratory conditions rather than in a real-life 
situation, then 6UME 4 is definitely not overcontrolled. The 
study was carried out in the natural school setting and we tried 
to change the normal routine as little as possible. 

5. In judging whether or not significant positive results exist, a 
criterion has been used that is much too strict. Often we have 
refused to admit that a difference is significant unless we can 
be guaranteed odds of 1 to 100 or 3 to 1000. In the face cf a 
handicap such as this, it is no wonder that many results have been 
negative. It is a wonder that they have ever been positive. 

Although it is of no consequence what level of significance is 
applied to our main results, the obtained F-ratios being far from 
the critical values, the problem at issue is nevertheless 
important. If the educational researcher entertains a hope that 
his work shall ever influence school life, he must be prepared 
to advance plausible, not to say strong arguments for his "cause". 
For instance, if one of the GUME methods had consistently proved 
superior, it is very likely that the method had not, because of 
this, been accepted and proposed as "the method" in the schools. 
Because the introduction of a new teaching method costs a 
considerable amount of money (teacher training, production of 
materials, etc.), it takes strong statistical evidence to get it 
introduced. The strength of the argument would, among other things, 
be dependent on the level of significance used in the statistical 
tests. Thus, considering a hypothetical introduction in the 
schools of Im, Ee, or Es - whichever proveo to be the best - 
the 1 % level would probably be a necessary prerequisite for 
convincing the school authorities about the superiority of that 
method. In a study like the present one the statistical criterion 
should thus be strict rather than liberal. As it appears, we are 
in opposition to Stephens here. 

What is most interesting about Stephens's critique of the comparative 
experiment is his contention that differences in the formal method 
of teaching, compared to the strong influence of and variation in 
background variables, may have difficulty in demonstrating their 

influence. "Administrative factors and pedagogical refinements 

are inevitably left to show their influence on that part of the 
(learning) curve where diminishing returns are the rule" (p. 85). 
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We tend to agree with Stephens in his general comment; in the case 
of the present study it seems more justifiable to accept as a fact that 
the differences between the methods did not produce corresponding 
differences in learning effects, rather than invoke the classical 
hypotheses of imprecision and random error. 

Thus, within the total GUME project, evidence has now been 
accumulated in one and the same direction; method differences such as ours 
account for very little of the actual variation in learning 
results. This is, in itself, a most interesting finding against the 
background of the intense Swedish debate in 1969-70 in which proponents 
of (mainly) two "schools" defended their respective methods with 
what might be termed limited tolerance and definitely little support 
from empirical research. 

Stephens's list of reasons for negative results could have been 
made longer. However, even if we could imagine a completely perfect 
study from a research point of view, there might still be good 
chances for negative results to appear: the human brain is obviously 
a flexible enough structure to allow for learning under a variety 
of conditions. It is a commonplace that learning occurs even under 
non-optimal conditions. Fortunately, the learner may understand a 
message though it is transmitted badly (through the wrong channel, 
to use the jargon of information theory). Perhaps the reader has 
noticed occasionally, when confronted with "bad" teaching, that he was 
able to grasp the message despite the poorly arranged teaching 
situation. Still in the language of information theory: this ability 
to decode noisy, even faulty, messages is one indication of the 
potential and flexibility of the human information processing system. 

With this in mind one should perhaps not expect modest differences 
among (hopefully) equally reasonable teaching methods to cause 
differences in learning effects. 

The type of research that GUME represents is thus beset with 
difficulties; unless one works under laboratory conditions, as did, 
for instance, Crothers and Suppes (1967), the study seems doomed to 
negative results, and when one tries to achieve the purity of 
experiment that they did, one seems to loose all touch with the real- 
life conditions of second language learning. 




It was stated earlier in this report (p. 31 ) that we hoped our 
results might shed some light on the debate in methodological matters 
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which has been, in Sweden as elsewhere, very lively. What kind of 
illumination can results such as ours yield? It seems that the 
results indicate that much of the debate, at least as far as it refers 
to 'grundskolan' (the compulsory, non-streamed comprehensive school), 
is on the wrong track. The variation in a number of "extraneous" 
background variables within a given group of pupils and the differences 
between teachers in personality, training and skills seem to be of 
such a magnitude that differences between groups taught by different 
methods are completely levelled out. If this refers to a study such 
as the present one where the methods used are strictly defined and 
adhered to, this is in all likelihood much more the case in the 
ordinary classroom situation where teachers confessing to believe in 
the same method may very well teach in completely different ways, and 
vice versa. The quarrel about methodological details thus seems mis- 
guided, and attention should be directed elsewhere: the linguistic 
training of the teachers, the personality of the teacher, the social 
background of the pupils, reasons for "school-tiredness" in the 
pupils, the size of classes, technical aids which facilitate 
individualization, and many other fields like these. 

The opinion of some critics that GUME has yielded nothing but 
"non-results" which is distressing is not shared by the project group. 
We feel that results that can show the uselessness of one direction 
of the discussion and thus open up other more fruitful perspectives 
are indeed valuable and interesting. 
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THE GUME 1 AND 2 FOLLOiHJP STUDIES 1969/70. 

In planning and carrying out the GUME 1 and 2 studies in 1968-1969 
all classes taking part were experimental classes, iio control groups 
were used. There were several reasons for this. First of all we used 
a total of 54 classes in GUME 1-3 which is a large percentage of the 
classes on this level available in the Gothenburg area (between 20 % 
and 25 %). Secondly, we were to teach one grammatical structure 
{ GUME 1: the do-construction, 2: some-any, 3: passive) intensively 
in six lessons and then measure progress. In a class whose teacher 
did not concentrate on the same structure during this period progress 
would in all likelihood be close to zero. And if the teacher did 
concentrate on it, there was no way of checking how he did it and 
thus what we would be comparing with. For these two reasons mainly, 
no control groups were used. Furthermore, we did not feel a very strong 
need for control groups since v/e were not interested in the amount of 
raw progress made as such but only in the difference in progress 
brought about by different methods of teaching irrespective of how 
great or small this progress was. 

Since tests with good reliability were available (.92 and .92 
for the GUME 1 and 2 tests respectively) for which we had fairly 
extensive results to compare with, we felt that it might be of interest 
to compare our results afterwards with what is normally achieved at 
the same level in one whole, yea a. This is all the more interesting 
as very little has been done in this field. Some teachers in our 
projects had said in the questionnaire which they filled out after 
the projects that they would have done better themselves. Gut does 
a teacher know how much his pupils normally learn in, say, two weeks 
of instruction? Do we ever measure our pupils' progress all that 
carefully? 

There is one study by the Ui'lE project in Stockholm trying to 
establish how much Swedish pupi 1 s learn of English grammar in the 
7th form, but their results are very uncertain because two different 
tests were used and different classes were tested, tie wanted to test 
one group of pupils twice with the same test to check the results 
obtained in the Stockholm study. Before the start of the autumn term, 
1969, tests, tapes and instructions were sent to the headmasters of 
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the same schools that had been used in the original studies. They 
were asked to distribute them to teachers in their schools who were 
to teach a group of 7th grade English during the coming year. VJe 
specified whether we wanted it to be sk or ak (see p. 61 f for an expla- 
nation of these terms). We used 6 ak and 12 sk claoses which 
corresponds roughly to the proportion in which pupils choose and it 
also corresponds to the proportions used in the original studies. We 
thus tested a representative sample of pupils aged 13. The test 
was given on the very first lesson in the autumn term. The tests 
were then collected and marked but the teachers were not informed of 
the results, and they were not told that we would be coming back at 
the end of the year. 

At the end of Hay all teachers who had taken part in this follow-up 
study (some of whom, incidentally, had also taken part in the original 
project studies) were contacted again and asked to give the test to 
their pupils about ten days before the end of the school year and 
without giving any extra teaching in the intervening period (which 
was only a few days). All GUME 1 follow-up teachers gave the test 
and returned it to us; in some classes there were new teachers but 
they gave the tests instead. Tests from 2 ak and 4 sk of the GUHE 2 
follow-up classes could not be obtained; this means a 30 % drop-out 
rate but the proportions ak-sk were maintained. There is no reason 
to believe that the loss was systematic and the results can probably 
be considered representative. 

In processing the results only pupils who have taken both the 
Pre-test and the Post-test have been included. All test figures that 
have been compared refer to exactly the same group of pupils. 

The over-all results are given in tables38and 39, results 
according to course are given in tables 40 and 41, and some correlations 
in tables 42,43,44. Discussions of the figures are given in connection 
with the tables . 
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Table 


38: GOME 1: Follow-up and Original Results (all pupils). 




Note : 


SI is the sum of parts 


1,2, and 3 of the test; S2 the 


i sum of 






parts 5,6, and 


8; S3 the sum of parts 


11 and 


12. The 


total 






is greater than the sum of r>l- 


3 since 


parts 4.7,9, and 10 






are also included. 
















FOLLOW-UP (H 


= 363) 




GUME 1 means (N » 


330) 














Pre- 


Post- 


Pro- 




Pre-test 


Post- test 


Progress 


test 


test 


gress 




X s 


X 


s 


X 


s 


X 


X 


X 


SI 


18.28 5.60 


20.77 


5.64 


2.49 


3.98 


18.71 


20.99 


2.27 


$2 


12.97 5.08 


15.36 


6.25 


2.39 


4.06 


12.20 


15.11 


2.91 


S3 


11.34 3.95 


13.08 


4.18 


1.74 


3.25 


11.48 


12.44 


.96 


Total 


64.33 17.35 


73.57 


19.85 


9.24 


10.04 


64.08 


72.91 


8.83 


Table 


39: GUME 2: Follow-up 


and Original Results 


(all pupils). 




Note: 


The test consisted of three parts A, 


B, and C. 








FOLLOW-UP (N 


= 220) 






GUME 2 means (N 


= 317) 














Pre- 


Post- 


Pro- 




Pre-test 


Post- test 


Progress 


test 


test 


gress 




x s 


X 


s 


X 


s 


X 


X 


X 


A 


14.36 6.80 


20.01 


8.16 


5.65 


5.78 


17.15 


23.28 


6.13 


B 


9.70 4.66 


12.60 


5.10 


2.90 


3.53 


11.33 


14.00 


2.67 


C 


28.74 9.61 


36.77 


10.58 


8.04 


10.03 


31.87 


38.25 


6.38 


Total 


52.80 17.62 


69.38 


20.76 


16.58 


14.72 


60.35 


75.53 


15.18 


Comments on Tables 38 


and 39- 


The GUME 1 test had 


a maximum score 


of 



120. The Pre-test results in the project - which started about four 
weeks after the beginning of the term - are erual to those in the 
follow-up study. The do-construction has been dealt with in grades 5 
and 6 and very little obviously happens in the first few weeks. The 
GUME 2 test had a maximum score of 131 and here we notice that the 
Pre-test figures in the project, which did not start until November, 
are 10-15 % higher than in the follow-up study. The some-any problem 
has not been dealt with systematically before grade 7, and here the 
pupils progress markedly in the first two months. 
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The Progress score In GUME 1 is almost identical with that in the 
follow-up study, which means that the pupils learnt as much in the 
six project lessons as they do otherwise in one year concerning this 
particular but important grammatical structure . The progress is about 
12 %. This figure Is substantial and thus shows that the pupils make 
real progress in this area, which is in opposition to the results in 
the Stockholm study referred to above. 

The GUME 2 Progress score is also the same for the project and for 
the follow-up classes, but then it should be remembered that the pre- 
test figures were different. This means that the post- test figures 
in the project are also higher than in the control group. Progress is 
here about 20 %. This greater progress as compared to that for GUME 1 
is probably due to the fact that the pupils knew less at the start. 

The means on the GUME 1 and 2 pre-tests are fairly close, however, 

(64.08 and 60.35); the pupils have thus answered a little more than 
50 % of the questions correctly. Since the pupils knew less of 'some- 
any' than of the do-construction, this might seem strange. The reason 
is that the GUME 1 test is more difficult, of course, and also that 
the GUME 2 test is all of the multiple-choice kind whereas some 
parts of the GUME 1 test are more active. 

To sum up: 

The over-all picture is that pupils in grade 7 progress in their 
knowledge of English grammar, about 10-15 % in the case of the 
do-construction, which is a central but difficult structure, 
practised before, about 20 % in the case of the 'some-any* dichotomy, 
which is an easier and also almost completely new phenomenon. The 
difference in progress between individual pupils is very great as 
the standard deviations indicate. In the GUME 1 follow-up group 
it even exceeds the mean. This means that many pupils make regress 
rather than progress, and also that some pupils make progress much 
greater than most of their friends. I’e shall see below how ak and 
sk vary in this respect. / 
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Table 40: GUME 1: Follow-up and Original Results for ak and sk. 







FOLLOW-UP 




GUME 1 


means 




ak (N 


= 93) 


sk (N 


= 270) 


ak (N=100) 


sk (N=225) 




X 


s 


X 


s 


X 


X 


Pre-test 


48.66 


10.39 


69.73 


15.94 


48.95 


70.59 


Post-test 


55.66 


12.05 


79.74 


18.20 


52.76 


81.86 


Progress: 














SI 


2.54 


3.94 


2.47 


3.99 


2.11 


2.40 


S2 


1.82 


3.22 


2.59 


4.29 


.51 


5.44 


S3 


1.57 


3.15 


1.80 


3.29 


- .07 


1.44 


Total 


6.99 


8.33 


10.02 


10.47 


4.33 


11.27 


Table 41: 


GUME 2: 


Follow-up and Original Results for ak 


and sk. 






FOLLOW-UP 




GUME 2 means 




ak (N 


= 66) 


sk (N 


= 154) 


ak (N=86) 


sk (N=230) 




X 


s 


X 


s 


X 


X 


Pre-test 


43.79 


11.53 


56.66 


18.38 


47.18 


65.26 


Post- test 


53.35 


15.75 


76.25 


18.78 


39.31 


81.53 


Progress: 

A 


2.47 


5.67 


7.01 


5.29 


4.73 


6.70 


B 


1.56 


3.46 


3.47 


3.41 


2.00 


2.93 


C 


5.53 


12.21 


9. ' 1 


8.77 


5 V 


6.80 


Total 


9.56 


16.89 


19.59 


12.59 


12.00 


16.43 


Comments on 


Tables 


40 and 41. 


As in 


tables 


33 and 39 we 


notice that 



the Pre-test figures for GUME 1 are identical fo v ’ the project 
population and that of the follow-up study and for GUME 2 higher in 
the project group, lie also see that the difference in GUME 2 between 
project and fc‘. iow-up results is greater in sk than in ak (8.60 points 
as compared to 3.39). When we come to Post-test and Progress figures 
the two projects give contrasting pictures. In GUME 1 the ak group made 
less Progress than the control group (4.33 as compared to 6.99} 
whereas in sk project classes did better (11.27 and 10.02 respectively). 
This is probably due to the fact that the teaching material used in 
the project was the same for both courses and it was obviously too 
difficult for the less gifted children. In the ordinary classes 
special simplified textbooks are used in ak. 

ERIC 



In GUME 2 , however, the opposite picture is given. In ak the 
project classes score higher than the control groups ( 12.00 and 9 . 56 ) 
whereas in sk the opposite is true ( 16.27 versus 19 . 59 ). The reason 
here could be either the opposite of that proposed for GUME 1, namely 
that the project materials produced in the project was on the easy 
side. Another possible explanation is that in sk the pupils have 
picked up quite a bit of the new stuff in the first few weeks that 
had passed before the project started. In sk the project classes are 
8.60 above the control classes on the Pre-test, and if these points, 
which represent what was learnt in the first quarter of the school 
year, are added to their Progress, they exceed the control group 
quite considerably. 

To sum up: 

The figures discussed here are in line with the well-established 
fact that more intelligent pupils not only know more but also 
make more progress than less gifted ones, thus Increasing the 
difference between two groups of this kind. The comparison between 
the two projects also points out the importance of producing 
teaching materials which are easy enough for the poorer pupils. 

They may also indicate that in the case of a structure which, 
like the do-construction, the pupils have worked with quite 
considerably before, the less gifted pupils have reached their 
ceiling and the learning curve is already bending towards the 
horizontal or even, for many pupils, downwards, whereas in the 
case of a new problem it is still showing a strong upwards bend 
(see fig. 12). 

It should also be noticed that in ak the standard deviation is 
greater than the mean, which is particularly true of GUME 2, both 
for the project and the follow-up puoils. There is thus a fairly 
large number of pupils who regress rather than progress both in 
a short project and over the whole school year. 

F requency Distribution . 

In GUME 1 and 2 we found a large overlap between the two courses 
(ak and sk) both in intelligence and In knowledge of English (lindblad 
1969, pp. 44, 6D, Carlsson, 1969, pp. 5, 21, and levin, 1969, p. 68 f ). 
The latter was also much more pronounced than the overlap in grades, 
which was taken to indicate that the choice of course, to a large 
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Fig. 12 : Progress in One School Year (sk and ak Follow-up Pupils) 




Coflwents^on the f i<jur_e‘ 

As the above figure shows, progress in the case of the do-construction 
is small but marked and about equal in ak and sk. In the case of the 
almost completely new 'some-an/' problem ak progresses at a speed almost 
equal to that on the do-construction (which is an old, "well-known" 
structure) but sk differs significantly in that its learning curve 
rises very sharply. It should be stressed again that this does not 
represent the somewhat unnatural conditions of an experiment but what 
pupils learn in the 7th form under ordinary conditions. 




extent, is explained by more or less irrelevant factors like feeling 
of success and social class. See also the correlation figures and 
discussion of these, pp. 93-102. 

Figures 13 and 14 show the distribution of raw scores in the 
GUME 1 and 2 follow-up studies for the two courses on the Pre- and 
Post-tests respectively. The lowest figures in GUME 1 in the Pre-test 
are 28 and 31 for ak and sk respectively, the highest 72 and 117. 

Lowest on the Post-test are 30 and 38, highest 86 and 118. The 
spread is thus great, greatest in sk. The difference on the two 
tests fairly moderate; compare the results section p. 120. 

In GUME 2 the lowest figures on the Pre-test are 16 and 23 for ak 
and sk respectively, the highest 73 and 112. On the Post-test the 
lowest are 25 and 36, the highest 87 and 119. The spread here is 
slightly greater than that in GUME 1, and about 30 % greater in sk 
than in ak. The difference on the Pre- and Post-tests, as opposed to 
GUMt 1, is fairly large, especially in sk. 

A problem which we discussed in the previous reports was to what 
extent, pupils choose the wrong course. There are many different 
criteria to decide this. The most conservative but also most realistic 
seems to be Anastasi's (1958, p. 454) that only those who fall beyond 
the median of the other group are In the wrong group. These are 
shaded in the figure, lhe figures for GUME 1 then show that very few 
ak pupils (as a matter of fact fewer than in last year's study) 
exceed the sk mean. Thete are 2 in the pre-test and 3 in the post- 
test. But on the other hand there seems to be many pupils who, in 
spite of poor knowledge of English, have chosen the more difficult 
sk. They are £1 and 23 in the two tests respectively. 

The number of pupils in GUME 2 who have chosen the wrong course 
is much greater than in GUME 1. There are relatively few ak pupils 
beyond the sk median: 7 and 4 for 'he pre- and post-tests respectively, 
i.e. 10.8 % and 6.0 2. 8ut there are many sk pupils who score low, 
especially on the pre test: 45 and 16 on the two tests respectively, 
i.e. 29 % and 10.3 %. 

We have said elsewhere that It Is conmon statistical experience 
that more intelligent pupils make greater progress than poorer pupils. 
This tends to Increase the difference between selected groups. In our 
two groups, ak and sk, we were thus expecting to find a "gliding-apart" 
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Fig. 13 a.i b: The 
GUME I Follow-up = 
Distribution of Scores on 

a) the Pre-test 
(August, 1969) 

b) the Post-test 
(May- June, 1970) 



Fig. 14 a & b: The GUME 11 
Follow-up * 

Distribution of Scores on 

a) the Pre-test 
(August, 1969) 

b) the Post-test 
(May-June, 1970) 





effect In the frequency distribution figures. In the case of GUME 1 
this effect Is hardly noticeable: we can see that the sk mean has 
moved towards the right a little more than that for ak, but otherwise 
the two figures are almost Identical. In GUME 2, however, the expected 
effect Is easy to see: not only has the means movea apart, but the 
large overlap has diminished considerably. The fact that so many sk 
pupils did not know about 'some-any' at the beginning of the yea. is 
hardly surprising, considering that they had never learnt about this 
systematically before. After one year of teaching the sk pupils have 
moved ahead, though. 

It Is reasonable to expect that this "glldlng-apart" effect 
becomes more marked as the years In 'hdgstadlet' go by. 

It Is obvious that If all pupils who, according to the 
criterion used above to decide which pupils have made the wrong 
choice, should change, we would get more pupils In ak than we have 
at present. If, on the other hand, we draw the line simply where the 
two curves Intersect, and say that those who are to the right of that 
line should be In sk and vice versa, then we would get very few 
pupils In ak. 

One conclusion that seems valid with the above figures In mind 
is that the pupils' choice of course should perhaps be guided a 
little more actively than seems to be the case at the moment. 

Some Correlations . 

A number of correlations have been calculated to compare with last 
year's figures. As tables 42 and 43 show (table 42 Is partly 
Incomplete since not. all figures were obtained In the previous study) 
correlations with the various parts of the tests are almost Identical 
when the experimental population and the followup groups are compared. 
It can be noticed for example that In GUME 1 the group of three tests 
called S2 and in GUME 2 test B In the Pre-tests correlate with the 
Post- test totals .787 and .777 respectively, which means that about 
60 % of the final variance Is predicted by these small tests which 
take something like 7 or 8 minutes to administer. The reliability 
coefficients for these two parts of the two tests are . ttl and .76 
respectively which is quite satisfactory for group comparisons. 

The reliability coefficients of the whole tests are .90 for both (as 
compared to .92 for the experimental groups) which Is good enough for 
prognostic and diagnostic purposes with Individual pupils. 
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Table 42 : GUME 1: Test Correlations (all pupils). 



Follow-up 



GUME 1 



test 



test 





Pre- 


test 




Post 


-test 




Pre- 


■test 






S2 


S3 Total 


SI 


S2 


S3 


Total 


S2 


S3 


Total 


SI . 


735 


.682 


.898 


.754 


.663 


.644 


.765 


.727 


.756 


.900 


S2 




.698 


.891 


.732 


.762 


.626 


.787 




.691 


.879 


S3 






.842 


.709 


.663 


.682 


.756 






.877 


Total 








.810 


.779 


.728 


.863 








SI 










.765 


.708 


.897 








S2 












.687 


.910 








S3 














.846 









Table 


43 


: GUME 2: 


Test 


Correlations (all pupils). 






















Follow- 


up 










GUHE 2 












Pre- 


test 




Post 


-test 




Pre* 


■test 




Post-test 










b 


C 


Total 


A 


B 


C 


Total 


B 


C Total 


A 


B 


C 


Total 


Pre- 


A 


.766 


.517 


.870 


.716 


.653 


.617 


.756 


.734 


.485 


.856 


.765 


.692 


.607 


.783 


test 


































B 




.382 


.768 


.764 


.743 


.578 


.777 




.380 


.755 


.775 


.741 


.518 


.752 




C 






.846 


.250 


.185 


.510 


.403 






.844 


.352 


.351 


.680 


.578 




Total 






.615 


.549 


.669 


.717 








.697 


.657 


.748 


.822 


Post- 


A 










.820 


.603 


.902 










.827 


.569 


.888 


test 


































B 












.501 


.823 












.508 


.828 




C 














.870 














.866 



In the experiment no progress correlations were calculated but In the 
followup study they were as follows In table 44 (see next page). 

As the figures In this table show there Is no correlation between 
results on the Pre-test and Progress which means that those who 
scored high have made the same (but not better) Progress than those who 
scored low. In some Instances, e.g. GUME 2. part C, the correlation 
Is even negative. These figures differ from those presented In this 
report on GUHE 4, where there are small but significant positive corre- 
lations. Whether this difference has come about through sheer chance 
or whether the fact that GUHE 4 represented an Intensive teaching and 
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Table 44: 



GUME 1 and 2 Follow-up Pupils: Progress Correlations 
(all pupils). 
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SI 


Pre-tests 


SI /A 


-.36 




S2/B 


-.01 




S3/C 


.03 




Total 


-.14 


Post- tests 


SI /A 


.34 




$2/8 


.14 




S3/C 


.08 




Total 


.18 


Progress 


SI /A 






$2/8 






S3/C 





GUME 1 Follow-up 



Progress 




S2 


S3 


Total 


.10 


-.00 


1 

O 

-c* 


.08 


-.05 


.02 


.15 


-.34 


.04 


.08 


-.09 


-.02 


.26 


.05 


.37 


.59 


.08 


.45 


.27 


.46 


.41 


.42 


.17 


.49 


. 2 : 


.07 


.59 




.17 


.68 






.49 



GUME 2 Follow-up 




Progress 




A 


8 


C 


Total 


-.17 


-.07 


.16 


.03 


.18 


-.25 


.24 


.18 


-.26 


-.24 


-.42 


-.44 


-.16 


-.22 


-.11 


-.19 


.57 


.18 


.40 


.54 


.40 


.47 


.35 


.50 


.13 


-.04 


.57 


.43 


.38 


.16 


.53 


.55 




.33 


.38 


.73 






.19 


.50 








CD 




learning period of a month and this follow-up study a more normal, 
slower growth of knowledge, we have no way of telling at the moment. 

The difference is interesting, however, and well worth a closer 
checking in the future. 

Post-test correlations with Progress are high and significant, of 
course, but this is hardly surprising. 

The progress on the various parts of the tests correlate with 
different magnitude with the total progress. In GUME 1 the figures 
vary .19 (.49 and .66 being the lowest and the hignest). In GUME 2 
they vary .37, which is a marked difference. Test C alone explains 
about 75 * of the variance if that tests were used alone. 

To sum up: 

The general impression of the correlations is the same as for 
GUME 4: they are high (except in the case of some figures in the 
Progress matrix as discussed above) and even. The high Pre-test - 
Post-test correlations indicate that the test has high reliability. 
All parts correlate well with each other; they thus measure the same 
thing, knowledge of a certain aspect of English. The internal 
validity is good. 
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SUMMARY 

The present investigation is a direct continuation of earlier GUME 
studies. Since these produced non-significant differences between three 
teaching methods compared, It was considered worthwhile to perform a 
new experiment with a modified design and with any other kind of 
modification that might Increase the probability of detecting true 
differences between methods, If such existed. 

The teaching phase of the present study, abbreviated GUME 4, took 
place in April, 1970, and consisted of a series of twelve lessons In 
which various grammatical structures in English were taught. The pupils 
were in their third year of English (grade 6, approximately 13 years 
of ago). 

The Independent variables of the experiment were three teaching 
methods, namely 

Im The Implicit method 

Ee The Expllclt-Engllsh method 

Es The ExplIcIt-Sweill'-h method 

Although the names of the teaching strategies are the same as In the 
previous studies (GUME 1-3) the teaching procedures were altered to some 
extent. Thus, In the case of GUME 4 the time for explanations varied 
between Ee and Es. A strong need was felt for the E methods to contain 
"optimal'' explanations even If this meant a certain variation In 
explanation time, causing some looseness In experimental control. The 
ImpLLeit method corresponds to an audio- lingual method without general- 
izations, the Ekplicit-Engttih method corresponds to an audio-lingual 
method with direct-method generalizations In the target language, the 
Cxpttcit'SitfediAh method corresponds to an audio* lingual method with 
explanations or generalizations In the source language; comparisons 
with corresponding structures In Swedish were also made. 

*n the study 27 school classes took part, 9 per teaching strategy. 
Data were processed for a total of 577 pupils. The school classes were 
randomly assigned to teaching method, the only restriction on the 
procedure being that no two classes within the same school were allowed 
to get the same method. 
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Three parallel lesson series (Im/Ee/Es) were constructed, each 
consisting of 12 lessons. In order to control the teacher factor, "canned" 
lessons were used throughout the experiment. However, the teachers were 
Instructed to Inspire the pupils, in a strictly prescribed way, to take 
an active part In the work, especially In the case of oral drills; 
this was done by way of pointing, gestures, etc. In each classroom 
extra loudspeakers were installed to improve listening conditions. 

In rough outline the experimental schedule was as follows: IQ test, 
distribution of materials to the schools, Pre-test, the lesson series 
(i.e. the experiment proper), Post-test, Pupil and Teacher Attitude 
tests, Standardized Test In English, PACT (a listening comprehension 
test), conference with the participating teachers. 

Progress during the experiment was measured as the difference between 
the Post-test and the Pre-test scores. The Achievement test was 
constructed so as to correspond to the particular objectives of the pre- 
sent Investigation. It covered the various grammatical structures 
taught and contained 160 Items In all. 

The IQ test was the so-called DBA-test (Dlfferentlel 1 Degivnlngs- 
Analys «= Differential Intelligence Analysis). The reason for adminis- 
tering this test of general Intelligence, was partly to use It as a 
background variable In some of the analyses and purtly to divide the 
pupil population Into three levels of ability and Investigate Interaction 
between teaching method and Intelligence level. 

In the statistical treatment of the data only pupils who were present 
10-12 lessons were Included; this Is equal to stating that those who 
were absent from three lessons or more were not Included In the calcula- 
tions. Various checks on the drop-outs thus defined (absent three 
lessons or more) showed that they did not deviate from the experimental 
population In background variables; thus there Is reason to bellve that 
absence wasdueto chance (illness, visits to the school dentist, and the 
like). The only statistically significant difference found between the 
experimental population and the drop-outs was In Progress where the 
experimental group scored highest. This Is taken as a clear Indication 
that the Instructional program worked well - It paid to be present 
during the lessons. 

The standing of the experimental group on some relevant background 
variables (IQ, Grades, the Standardized Test in English) was checked. 

The group Is near the norm on most measures and Is therefore considered 
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sufficiently representative of pupils in grade 6 for the results to 
be generallzable to that population. 

The total progress In raw scores during the experiment was 17.26 
points; there is thus ample room for teaching method differences, if 
any, to appear. 

In a number of analyses of covariance Progress was the dependent 
variable and various background measures (IQ, Pre-test, the Standardized 
Test, PACT) were used as covariates. Similar analyses were performed 
separately at the Upper and Lower levels of intellectual ability. 
Likewise, an analysis of covariance was performed with the Post-test 
as the dependent variable and the Pre-test as the covariate. In all 
these analyses the three teaching methods, Im/Ee/Es, proved to be equally 
effective; the F-ratios were generally so low as to make consideration 
of tendencies among the absolute figures meaningless. 

Two analyses of variance (two-way) were performed In order to 
investigate Interaction between teaching method and ability level 
(in one case Progress was the dependent variable. In the other the Post- 
test). No interaction was found. 

The analyses mentioned thus far were made with Individual scores 
as the unit of analysis. Some complementary analyses were performed 
with the school class mean as the unit of analysis. However, these 
calculations strengthened the impression of non-significant differences 
between the treatments. Differences did exist, though between school 
classes within methods. 

Two additional measures of Progress were calculated, both relating 
the pupil's Progress score to his score on the Pre-test. However, these 
types of scores did not give any results deviating from those obtained 
for raw scores. 

A more detailed analysis was made of the different parts of the 
Achievement test; certain items in each part test were chosen for further 
scrutiny. These items, called "critical items", were felt to maximize 
method differences (for instance, the "critical items" of different 
part tests might vary in progress for different methods). However, the 
general picture of equality between the methods applies also at the 
part- test level. 

The pupils* attitudes to the project leaned towards the positive. 
Certain parts of the questionnaire have obviously given non-reliable 
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information; this is particularly true of the questions on the 
explanations used in the lessons. Some pupils who were given explanations 
did not notice them, and some who did not get any thought they had had 
explanations. 

Thus the main results of the present study are entirely in line with 
those obtained in our earlier investigations. It seems to make surpris- 
ingly little difference which of the three teaching methods is used. 



Independently of the present study a number of control classes were 
studied to find out how much of the contents of a GUME course is learnt 
during one school year without the teacher's paying concentrated 
attention to the particular grammatical structures (as was done in the 
experiment}. The GUME 1 and GUME 2 courses, i.e. the do-construction 
and some/any respectively, were chosen for this comparison. In both 
these cases the original experiments lasted 6 lessons. As it appeared, 
the pupils learnt as much in the six project lessons as they do other- 
wise in one year concerning a particular but important grammatical 
structure. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENT TEST 




GUME-projektet 

Torsten Lindblad - Ingvar Carlsson 



, Prov 

% 

, ■ 

engelska 




Namn: 

Klass: Skola: 

Larare: ___ 

Datum: / 19 



V 

f o 

: i Kic 

SUStBBlfliiiid 



LSrarhbgskolan i Gbteborg 
mars 1970 



6UME Ld-IC - 3/70. 



1 



DELPROV A 

I meningarna till hoger har nedanfbr fattas hela vagen ett ord. Det skall du 
fylla i. Tag det understrukna ordet i meningen till vanster men andra formen pS 
det nar s3 behbvs. Har ar ett exempel: 





Do you like music? 


Vet, I 


Ztke malic veAy much. 




1. Does Ann like dolls? 


Vet>, but 4he 


com betteA. 




2. What did Mary laugh at 
last night? 


She 


at the <5 iZm. 


7 

< 


3. Does your father live 
in Oslo? 


Wo, he 


in Gothenbuf tg. 


r 


4. Does Mack wash his face? 


Vet>, he 


hii ({ace evetiy day. 




5. When did the letter from 
Ann arrive? 


U 


yeitefic lay. 




6. What did you play this 
morning? 


I 


{ootbaZZ this moaning. 




7. What programmes does Sam 
watch on TV? 


He 


cowboy i( iZm . 




8, Where does Kate want to 
go? 


She 


to go to Arnica, 




9. Did she want to go by car? 


.Wo, 4 he 


to go bypZane. 


0 


10. What does Ann d£ in the 
mornings? 


She 


heA homework. 



o 
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Tb’nk dig nu» att du talar direkt till mig som gjort det h3r provet, och stall 
frigor till mig p& engelska. Om jag pS engelska sager Ask me if i am ill, s3 


bdr du stall a frSgan A*e you itt? Gor nu likadant 


har! 


1. Ask me if I walk to school. 




to Achool? 


2. Ask me if Bill posted the letter. 




the letter? 


3. Ask me if Peter plays the guitar. 




the guitasi? 


4. Ask me what Bill and Kate shouted to the dog. 

Wh at 


to the dog ? 


5. Ask me if Tom sings well. 




wett? 


6. Ask me if Susan watches TV every evening, 




TV eveny evening 1 


7. Ask me when his brother arrived. 

When 




? 


8. Ask me what Tom does on Sundays. 

What 




on Sundays? 


9. Ask me why John carries an umbrella on the 

Why 


beach . 

an urnbKetta on the beach 1 


10. Ask me where the old man lives. 

WheAe 






11. Ask me if the policeman talked to the thief. 


to the thiei? 


12. Ask me if my brother plays the piano. 




the piano? 


13, Ask me if he ever looks at all his stamps. 




at att hii AtampA? 


14. Ask me if I like to listen to pop music. 




to ZiAten to pop muAic? 


15. Ask me if Kate goes to school by train. 




to Achoot by tAain? 
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DELPROV C 



I det har delprovet ingSr flera uppgifter. I meningurna finns en hel del luckor. 
I borjan av varje uppgift star de fyra ord som du i d^n uppgiften har att valja 
emellan. Pa raderna i ir^r'ogarna skall du bara skriva den bokstav (a, b, c eller 
d) som star ovanfor det ord som du tycker passar in; du skall alltsa inte for- 
soka skriva in ordet sjalvt, fbr det far inte plats. Har Sr ett exempel : 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



am oaz it wa4 

a girl. Peter and John b__ her brothers. I a their father. 

Last summer Mary d in America. Her uncle c a cowboy there. 



Mary 



i i 



Uppgift 1 : Har ar de fyra orden att valja bland fbr den heir uppgiften: 

a. b. c. d. 

dance dances dancing dancing 




O 



Peter is not very fond of 

and she so well that Peter can 



, but he is fond of Mary, 
for hours when 



with her. In this picture he 



with her at a 



party in Pat^s house. (N&sta dag talar Mary med Betty.) 

Mary: I danced with Peter all last night. - Betty: Did you? 

Aren"t you tired of with him? I think he like an elephant. 

Mary: Well, he didn^t so badly last night. 



O 



o 

ERIC 



Uppgift 2 : Har ar de fyra orden att valja bland fbr den hSr uppgiften: 

a. b. c. d. 

delink dfiinkt> drinking U> drinking 

It's very cold in Scotland. Mack must a cup of hot 

tea to keep warm. He is fond of hot tea when it's 

cold, and he many cups every day. In this picture we 

see him when he tea in the Highlands. He never goes 

at least two cups of tea. He likes to 




oi to bed without 



he'll get fat from 



his tea with a lot of sugar in it, but his mother says 
so much tea with sugar in it. She herself only 



one cun a dav and without suear. 



VRND BLAD OCH FORTSKTT DRR i 
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Uppgift 3 : Ha r a r de fyra orden att valja bland for den har uppgiften: 

a% b • c. d , . 



watch 




watcheA 5 watching iA watching 

ajic watching 



These monkeys 



TV. They 



are very interested in 
cowboy films and they 



at 



least five such films every 
week. Daddy Monk says his 
children learn a lot by 



because he likes to 



TV himself. He often 



TV, but I think he says that 

/ 

TV for hours after all the 



baby monks are in bed. But don"t tell Mummy Monk for she thinks he gets tired 

from TV so much. She thinks he is out gathering bananas while really 

he TV. 



Uppgift 4: Har ar de fyra orden att valja bland for den har uppgiften: 

a . b. c. d. 




play 6 playing u playing 

axe playing 

Peter and John water-polo every day in 

summer. Here they with some friends. John 

sometimes with his brother, but he is not 

so good at it as John is, 





Here Kate with her cat. She likes to with it 

very much, and she with it every day. She doesn^t 

seem to get tired of ’ with it. 

VAND BLAD OCH FORTSATT DAR i 
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U pP9l f t .5 ; Har a r de fyra orden att valja bland for den hair uppgiften: 

o . c. d. 

fo-dt siid&> Sliding ib Sliding 




Ann usually her horse in 

the mornings. In this picture 

Pat the farmer's brown 

horse. Sam is very bad at , 

but Pat can like a cowboy. 

Here she across the fields 

together with Ann who also 

quite well. 



U ppgift 6: Har ar de fyra orden att valja bland for den har uppgiften: 

b. c. d. 

te&d sizadb steading cun shading 



r 

r 



I am very interested in . - Oh, are you? - Yes, I'm very fond of 

about animals, and I a book about tigers just now. 

Uppgift 7 : Har ar de fyra orden att valja bland for den har uppgiften: 

a. b. c. d. 

put putt, putting ts putting 



He went to bed without out the light. He never out the light. He 

always forgets to it out. You can save electricity by out the light. 



VfiND NU INTE BLAD FURRAN DU BLIR TILLSAGD 1 
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DELPROV D 



Har ar tjugo meningar. I varje mening har ett ord fallit bort. Det stir till 
hoger om sin mening. Du skall nu satta in det pS ratt plats. Markera med ett 
kraftigtlodratt streck var du tycker att ordet skall stA. 6or s5 har: 



Mr Smith is 



teacher. 



not 



1. Grandmother has been to Brighton. never 

2. I don't understand why he remembers. never 

3. It's a fact that he comes home before 7. seldom 

4. Do you know why Kate wears mini skirts? never 

5. She comes home lAte. never 

6. Mr MacFee is late in the mornings. always 

7. Susan practises the piano on Sundays. never 

8. When he is at home, he wears his suit. seldom 

9. It's not true that he gives away money. seldom 



10. He doesn't like TV very much but he watches often 



it in the evenings. 

11. You know that 1 try to do my best. always 

12. I came home late when 1 was at school. never 

13. Mr Austin is fond of smoking and smokes often 

a pipe after breakfast. 

14. He works hard at school. never 

15. They go for walks on Sundays. always 

16. He goes to dances in winter. seldom 

17. Nowadays he plays with his children. always 

18. In winter he feels tired. often 

19. In spring it is difficult to work hard. often 

20. I don't think it's true that he reads his never 

homework. 



O 

ERIC 
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DELPROV E 



Nu tanker vi oss att du ar nyfiken. Varje g4ng jag talar om en sak for dig, si 
vill du veta mer och du staller darfor en friga med sannma verb i. 

Exempel: He ^s from Gothei burg. jjs he ^tom Hitingen then? 



j 

| 

| 1. Peter likes tea very much. c oMee too ? 



1 

f 

i. 2. i.ary worked in London last year. 




in a thop ? 


^ 1 " 1 

* 

I # 3. He rides like a cowboy. 




eveA/f day then ? 


h € 

f 4. He is smoking now. 




a cigaA ? 


| 5. He did it this morning. 


Ho w 


it ? 


f ~ 

6.1 get up very early. 


And Sow, 


eaAlxj, too ? 


7. He plays the guitar. 


In which band 


f 


8. I watched TV yesterday. 


What pnogiamet 


? 


9. He often comes home late. 


When 


home then ? 


i 10. I was in Finland last summer. 




-6t Abo, too ? 


11. You are very sweet. 




oa tweet at Uoaxj ? 


f 

12. He speaks many languages. 




GeAman, too? 


\ 

[ 13. 1 drink a lot of tea nowadays. 




it witix milk ? 


£ 14. I watched the show there. 


And thexj, 


it, too ? 


15. 1 drink milk every morning. 


And Betty, 


, too t 



r 
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I var och en av foljande menir.gar finns en lucka. Du skall satta in some , any , 
somebody , anybody , something , eller anything . I stallet for att skriva ut orden 
setter du ett kryss i ratt ruta till hiiger. J . & \ 



1. How could 




believe what he said? 



2. Don't forget to write 

3. Have you cats? 



letters! 



4. I want an orange. Have you got 

i — ■— 

5. Would you like 



apples ? 



6. Why don't you do about it? 

7. Are there pictures in the book? 

8. Did you find money in the box? 

a - , — — ■ ■ 

9. I don't know in London. 

• ■— - ■ 

10. They can't find 



shoes in there. 



11. It could happen to . 

a — 

12. I never have money on me. 

> ■ i 

can make a mistake. 



13. 



14. Did I tell you that Just called? 

» — - - — — . 

15. It's very easy, child could do it, 

■» » - 

16. He left without saying . 

17. I think _ told me 1 couldn't do it. 

18. There are a people who don't like fish. 

19. 1 think Tom knows ___ about it. 

20. You may say you like. 



21. There is __ I don't like in that story. 



22. He went away without saying a word to 

» — ■ i- - 

23. Couldn't you give me . icectuam? 

24. There is about hi® 1 don't like. 



25. They spoke English without 



accent . 



26. I'm not sure, but I think he would like 

more coffee. 

27. The doctor couldn't say about the 

patient. 

28. They feel they must have to read 

during the week-end. 

» _ — . . 

29. John: What do you want to do? 

Mary: you say! It doesn't matter! $ 

30. This car isn't very expensive, is it? 

No, it isn't. can buy it. 

31. He laughed very much at the story. 

Well, he will laugh at . 

32. He hasn't had any food for days. What 

would he like? - will do. 

33. He is faster than else in his 

class. 

• — ■ 

34. I have given him much help. - Why don't 

you give him money, too? 

35. It looks as if they never sell _____ 

in that shop. 

36. You don't have to ask an expert. 

You can ask just . 

37. He seldom puts butter on his 

bread. 

38. When I come home for dinner, there 

is seldom left for me. 

39. The cake tastes very nice, .but I don't 

want _____ more, thank you. 

40. I'm glad you liked it. Would you 

like ____^ more soup? 



VXHD IMTE BLAO FURMN DU 81 1 ft TILLSAGO 
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Uppgifterna hSr nedan bestir av tvi meningar, en friga och ett svar. I svaren 
fattas ett par ord. Oet ar dem du skall fylla i pi de tomma raderna. Nar du 
svarar skall du hela tiden gora klart for den som frigar att han har rStt be- 
trSffande forsta delen av sin friga men fel betrciffande den andra dolen. 
Exempel : I suppose he has long hair and is very short? 

Well, he hat ton g liaiA, bat he it not veAy thoAt. 

1. I suppose you like cocoa and drink it every day? 

Well, I tike cocoa, but I It eveAy day. 



2. She is Italian and has lived in Rome, I think? 

Welt, the It Italian, but the 



■in Rome. 



3. They are clowns and come from Russia I suppose? 

Welt, they aAe clownt, but they 



Russia. 



4. I suppose you heard all the questions and answered them correctly? 



Welt, I heaAd the questions, but I 



5. I surpose Hr Austin has a car and washes it every week? 

Welt, he hat a coa, but he 



them cotAed- 

ty . 



it eveny ioeek. 



6. She sat down and phoned her doctor at once I suppose? 
Welt, the tat doion, but she 



he a do do A. 



7. She goes to the hospital and plays with the children 1 believe? 

Well, the 9oet to the hospital, but the 



8. I suppose Sam likes his teacher and talks about him very often? 

Welt, he liket hit teacheA, but he 



toith 

Uii c TuldAen. 



about him. 



9. Hr Brown is very rich and buys a new car every year 1 believe? 

Well, he it ve\y nich, but he 



10. 1 suppose I am so brown that I look like an Indian? 

Well, you Me 6aoww, but you 



a «etd cm evety 

yeM. 



tike an Indian. 



11. 1 suppose he talked a lot but worked at the same time? 

Welt, he talked a lot, but he 



at the tame time. 



12. I suppose he comes home very late, and watches TV? 

Well, he comes home late, but he 



TV. 



13. 1 suppose a pelican is a bird that eats other birds? 

Well, it it a bind, but it 



otheA 



14. 1 suppose you came hone early because you were tired? 

Welt, 1 came home eoAly, but I 



tiAed. 



15. He took it back, and then he did it himself, t believe? 

Well, he took it back, but he 



it himteli. 
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Narnm K lass; 

Skolai 

EngfllklA*er*tf 




Ai IntrasBo fdr olika ekolfrnnen . 

Du ska 11 hiir ffl tala om vad du tycker ob da olika Honan boo ni 
har i skolan i Ar. Du skoll gbra dot genom att sHtta ett kryaa (x) 
fdr var^e Stone inotn oarentesen undor den pil son bfist visar hur 
du tycker oo Hmnet. Du ekall inte tala on vad du tyckt nu under 
da senaBte vockoma nSr ni haft Gurae- engelaka utan hur det var 
fbre och hur det Hr i vanliga fall, hur du brukar tycka nfctr allt 
Hr son vanligt* Hoppa into ttver nAgot Smnel 





NSstan 


Hera ro- 


Mera trA- 


NHetan 




alltid 


ligt Hn 


v igt Hn 


alltid 




roligt 


trAkigt 

1* 


roligt 

4^ 


trAjcigt 


Sven ska 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


itatematik 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


Engelaka 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


Kriatendonskunskap 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


< 


) 


Saahttllakunskap 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


Hletoria 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


Oeografi 


< 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


Naturkunskap 


( 


) 


( 


) 


< 


) 


( 


) 


Musik 


( 


’) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


Teekning 


< 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


l 


) 


Sldjd 


( 


) 


( 

* 


) 


( 


) 


< 


) 


Qysnaetik 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 
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B# ElevenkH t 

Vi vill nu veta lit© grand om vad du tyckto om Gume-projektet. 
Svara med (x) eller korta meningar« 

1 • Dot eom var bra mtd GUME-loktior.orna var att 



2. Dot son into var bra mod QUWE-lektionorna var att 



l 




3. PA do httr timmarn^ tyokto jag att jag lKrdo nig 
_______ v&ldigt nyckct 

______ rStt si nyckot 

______ s& dSr lagom 

______ ganska litot 

vKldigt litot 

4* Bo bkr tinnama var 
_______ vbldigt roiiga 

______ ganaka roiiga 

________ sA dSr lagon 

_______ ganska trAkiga 

_______ vaidlgt trAkiga 

5* NBr vi gjordo ountliga oob skriftliga dvningar ea fbratod jag vad dot 
var vi hull pA nod och vad nan akullo gbra 

alltid 

. *'br dot aosta 
ibland 

g anaka sdllan 
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I QUlffi-proJektot har alia klassema f&tt l&ra sig Samoa sakor fast p& 
olika sStt, vi bar anvSnt olika metoder. Fbrsbk nu tala om vad du tyoker 
on dea metod du hado i din klass (nbr vi hHr talar om fbrklaringar a& 
oenar vi into fbrklaringar om att du skulls v&nda blad, var du skullo 
titta osv. utan graaaatlska f brklarinaar . dSr vi fbrebkto tala om vad vl 
vid var jo tillfblle hbll pA att bva ooh varfbr man sSger sA pA engeleka.) 

6* a) . i min klass fiok vi groomatiska fbrklaringar 

b) _ ■ . . . i min klass fiok vi into grammatiska fbrklaringar 

Om i". kryesat fbr a) hHr ovan sA gA vidaro till frAga 7» on du kryssat 
fbr b) eA gA i stbllet bvor till frAga 8 dirokt. 

7* (denna frAga skall ondast bosvaras av dea sob valt 6 a ovan) 

At 1 nin klass fiok vi fbrklaringar pA svoneka, men dot hado varit 

b&ttro on vi hado fAtt don pA ongslakat ja ollor nej? _______ 

/ 

i Bin klass fiok vi fbrklaringar pA ongolska, non dot hado varit 
bttttYo on vi Hado fAtt don pA svoneka i Ja ollor noj? _______ 

B» Jag tyoker att fbrklaringarna 

- - . gjordo dot ayokot lbttaro att fbratA 

- . gjordo dot nAgot la t taro att fbratA 

- - into gjordo nAgon ekillnad 

a .lordo dot nAgot evAroro att fbratA 

_■ . a .lords dot myokat avAraro att fbratA 

0* Jag tyokor att vl fiok 

alldales fbr lita fbrklaringar 

- _ . - nAgot fbr lita fbrklaringar 

lagon ayokot fbrklaringar 

.. - - nAgo* fbr ayokot fbrklaringar 

I 

- alldales fbr ayokat fbrklaringar 
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8* (denna frfiga skall bara boBvaras av dem aom svarade mod alternativ b/ 
i frfiga 6 ooh soo olltsfi hoppat bvor frfiga 7) 

__ _____ _ Jag saknado int© fSrklaringaraa och tyckto into jag behbvde 

n&gra sfidnua. 

J ag saknadc fbrklaringnr ibland och tror att dot varit bra 
mod on dol 3 fid ana. 

J ag saknade fdrklaringor riitt ofta och skull© volat ha sfidana 
rhtt m&nga gfingor. 

. Jpg oaknado ftirklaringar vSldig -rnyckot och skull© volat ha dot 
of to. 

I GUME-lektionernn fbrokom rogolbundet s.k. fyrfasbvningar( vi stttllde en 
frfiga p& bandet) ni fick boevara den, sfi kom rdtt svar p& bandet och ni 
uppropado dot i kbr) , Du skall nu i fyra fr&gor tala om vad du tyokt© om 
doasa bvningar. 

9* Jag tyckto att jag i fyrfnsbvningarna IBrdo oig rtt tala ongeloka 

vdldigt bra 

________ gonaka bra 

________ sfi dhr lagom 

. ganska litet 

_______ vhldigt litet 

10* Jag tyekte att Jag i fyrfasdvningnrna lSrdo mig engolsk gramma t lk 
(hur man ©kail ©kga fdr att dot skall bli riktig ongeleka)\ 

vBldigt bra 

. ganska bra 

_______ sfi dttr lagom 

_______ ganska litet 

vKldigt litet 
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11* Jog tyokte att fyrfasfivningaroa vor 
_ ___ vBldigt roliga 

ganska roliga 

aft dBr lagom . 

ganska trftkigo 

vBldigt trftkiga 

12« Jog tyokte att fyrfasttvningoroa var 
— vBldigt ltttta 

- ganska lBtta 

aft dBr logon 
_ _ ganska sv&ra 

- vaidigt sv&ra 



O 
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Appendix C 



PUPILS' INTEREST IN VARIOUS SCHOOL SUBJECTS 




Pupils* Interest in Their School Subjects. 



Table C-l gives the means calculated from the 4-point scale used to 
investigate the pupils' Interest in the 12 subjects they take in the 
6th form. Means have also been calculated per subject (vertically) 
and per class (horizontally). 

The various subjects rank as follows: 



3.5 Drawing, Handicraft, Gymnastics 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 Geography 

3.1 Science 

3.0 Mathematics, English, History 

2.9 

2.8 Civics 

2.7 

2.6 Swedish, Music 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 Religion 



This survey spekas for itself. It should be noticed that 3.0 
corresponds to "more fun than boring" and 2.0 to "more boring than fun" 



The class means vary in the following way: 
Im Ee Es All 



3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

means 



1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

3 

3 

1 



3.1 3.0 



1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2.9 



1 

3 




The distribution of the figures is normal and the difference 
between the methods small. 



Table: C-l. 



if, 

t 




Class 


Swedish 


VO 

U 

-r- 

•M 

S 

<u 

-C 

g 


English 


Religion 


Civics 


History 


Geography 


Science 


u 

*r* 

10 

g 


Drawing 


Handicraft 


Gymnastics 


Means per 
class 


1 


2.6 


3.0 


3.2 


2.4 


3.2 


3.3 


3.2 


3.4 


2.1 


3.5 


3.6 


3.5 


3.1 


2 


2.1 


3.2 


3.0 


2.2 


2.5 


2.8 


3.2 


3.4 


2.0 


3.2 


3.5 


3.8 


2.9 


3 


2.8 


3.5 


3.0 


1.8 


3.6 


3.1 


3.2 


3.0 


2.4 


3.2 


3.6 


3.3 


3.0 


4 


2.4 


4.1 


2.8 


2.5 


2.7 


3.3 


3.7 


3.2 


1.8 


3.6 


3.8 


3.8 


3.1 


5 


3.3 


2.8 


3.7 


2.7 


3.0 


3.1 


3.5 


3.3 


2.5 


3.6 


3.6 


3.4 


3.2 


6 


2.1 


2.6 


3.1 


2.3 


4.1 


3.2 


3.1 


2.9 


2.8 


3.7 


3.2 


3.6 


3.1 


7 


2.0 


2.8 


2.9 


2.4 


2.4 


2.1 


3.5 


3.1 


2.5 


3.3 


3.1 


3.0 


2.8 


8 


2.7 


3.0 


3.4 


2.9 


2.9 


3.1 


3.2 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


3.8 


3.5 


3.3 


9 


2.2 


3.4 


2.9 


2.5 


2.6 


3.7 


3.6 


3.0 


2.2 


3.8 


3.9 


3.7 


3.1 


10 


2.9 


3.0 


2.8 


2.6 


2.5 


3.3 


3.1 


2.9 


2.4 


3.6 


3.7 


3.7 


3.0 


11 


2.8 


2.8 


3.2 


2.5 


2.4 


3.2 


3.6 


3.0 


2.9 


2.5 


3.5 


3.2 


3.0 


12 


2.6 


2.8 


3.1 


2.0 


2.7 


2.5 


3.7 


3.4 


2.0 


3.4 


3.3 


3.2 


2.9 


13 


3.1 


3.2 


3.4 


2.3 


2.9 


3.5 


3.4 


3.4 


3.2 


3.7 


3.1 


3.7 


3.2 


14 


2.4 


3.0 


2.5 


1.5 


2.0 


2.6 


3.6 


3.1 


2.3 


3.8 


3.7 


3.4 


2.8 


15 


2.2 


3.1 


2.9 


1.9 


2.7 


2.8 


3.1 


2.6 


3.3 


3.4 


3.3 


3.4 


2.9 


16 


2.8 


2.7 


3.3 


2.5 


2.8 


3.2 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


3.8 


3.1 


3.7 


3.1 


17 


2.8 


3.0 


3.2 


1.6 


1.8 


3.0 


3.5 


3.1 


3.0 


3.4 


3.3 


3.4 


2.9 


18 


2.4 


3.4 


2.9 


1.9 


2.8 


3.1 


2.7 


3.0 


2.7 


3.5 


3.8 


3.6 


3.0 


19 


2.0 


2.8 


2.4 


2.1 


2.8 


2.1 


2.6 


3.1 


1.9 


3.5 


2.9 


3.8 


2.7 


20 


2.6 


2.7 


2.5 


1.7 


2.8 


3.6 


3.8 


3.3 


2.2 


3.5 


2.9 


3.3 


2.9 


21 


2.6 


2.7 


2.7 


2.9 


2.6 


3.2 


3.3 


2.9 


2.7 


2.8 


3.3 


3.9 


3.0 


22 


2.7 


2.7 


3.4 


2.2 


3.4 


2.8 


2.7 


3.4 


2.9 


3.7 


3.4 


3.3 


3.1 


23 


2.5 


3.2 


3.3 


2.8 


2.6 


3.1 


3.4 


3.0 


3.6 


3.6 


3.4 


3.4 


3.2 


24 


2.5 


2.6 


2.9 


2.4 


2.6 


2.6 


3.3 


3.0 


2.8 


3.7 


3.8 


3.6 


3.0 


25 


2.8 


3.2 


3.0 


2.8 


2.8 


3.0 


2.7 


2.9 


2.6 


3.5 


3.6 


3.1 


3.0 


26 


2.2 


2.7 


2.4 


1.6 


2.2 


2.9 


2.6 


2.6 


2.1 


3.3 


3.9 


2.9 


2.6 


27 


2.7 


3.2 


2.9 


2.8 


2.8 


3.0 


3.2 


3.3 


3.1 


3.6 


3.7 


3.3 


3.1 4 


Means 

npr 


2.6 


3.0 


3.0 


2.3 


2.8 


3.0 


3.2 


3.1 


2.6 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 





nhiprt 



It should be stressed that these figures are means of means, and 
a difference of .7 as between classes 8 and 26 is thus a very great 
one, indicating that the teaching climate in the two classes is 
completely different. 

The overall means for all subjects per method in the project are: 
Im 3.1, Ee 3.0, Es 2.9. 

The lowest figures, below 2.C, almost all occur in the Religion 
column, a subject which obviously does not appeal to the pupils. Mo 
class has a mean higher than ^.9 in Religion. The subject receiving 
the most varied ratings seems to be Music. There are two low figures 
of 1.8 and 1.9, but there are also high figures of 3.6 and 3.5. It 
seems likely that the teacher factor makes itself felt strongly in 
a subject like Music where the teachers no doubt represent very 
different degrees of proficiency themselves. 

In Civics the figures vary between 1.8 and 4.1, an even wider 
gap for similar reasons probably. Some teachers make the subject more 
interesting than others. 

It is beyond the scope of this project to relate pupils' interest 
to a possible teacher variable. Nor have correlations been calculated 
for the relationship between interest and grades, or interest and 
social class. An inspection of the figures compared to geographical 
location of the schools does not yield any clear-cut results. Some 
classes that might have been expected to shov/ negative attitudes to 
school do so, others do not, and vice versa. 




Appendix 0 



THE TEACHER ATTITUDE TEST 



O 

ERIC 



Urarhbgskolan 1 Goteborg 

GUME-projcktet 

Id - IC - 5/70 



LRRARENKAT - GUME IV 

1. Hamn: 

2. Min klass hade -metoden under fbrsbket (Im, Ee eller Es). 

3. Oag brukar nog sjSlv i ik 6 folja vad som ncirmast torde motsvara 

Im (1 princip inga teoretiska farklaringar, hela undervlsnlngen pi eng. 

Ee (hela undervisn. pi eng., grammatiska kommentarer till vad som ovas) 

Es ( gramm. kommentarer och fbrklaringar pi svenska och jamforelser med 

svenska dcir sS Sr lampligt) 

4. Oag brukar ge grammatiska fbrklaringar (pi svenska eller engelska) 

. varje lektlon 

rbtt ofta och regel bundet 

nigon ging ibl and nar det Sr nbdvSndigt 

^ sSllan eller aldrig 

5. H5r vl har fbrklaringar brukar jag 

sjblv ge dem snabbt och koncist 

lita nigon elev ge dem och ev. sjSlv runda av efterit 

6. Mina lektioner brukar nog i allmanhet vara till ca % pi engelska. 

7. Oag brukar an vanda muntliga strukturovningar liknande dem som forekom i 
GUME-lektionerna 

alltid nSr vi bvar nya grammatiska moment 

rStt-ofta och regel bundet 

nigon ging ibl and 

aldrig 

Som stbd fbr minnet vid besvarandet av de fbljande frigorna: Vi ovade fbljande 
moment under projektet: s-formen, do-konstruktionen, adverbplaceringen, 
some-any, prep+ing-fieffo, presens-progressiv form, imperfektum. 

8. Bra med den metodik som min klass undervisades efter var: 




Mindre bra eller diligt var: 



Lararenkat * GUME IV - Ld-lC - 5/ 70 - forts. 



(9. - forts) 



10. Ange kortfattat Din 5 si kt om 

a) De muntliga ovningarna: 



b) De skriftliga bvningarna: 



c) LSstexterna: 



d) (for E-grupperna: ) Forklaringarna (dela gbrna upp pi de olika gramm, 
mo men ten som Ingick , se ovan) 

(for Im-grupperna: ) Avsaknaden av fbrklaringar (nSr saknades de mest, hur 
tror Du att eleverna upplevde detta etc) 



11. Om tempot i lektionerna - pauslangder och talhastighet - anser jag: 



12. Om den tekniska kvaliteten pi materialet (band, texter, overheadblad) anser jag 



13. I projektet anvbndes bandspelare, hogtalare, overheadprojektor. Vad anser Du 
om denna tekniska materiel (fungerade den bra, innebar den extra arbete etc?): 



Lararenkat - GUilt IV - Ld-lC - 5/70 - forts. 



0 . 



14. Jag har gjort fbljande iakttagelser jSmfdrt med vanllg undervisnlng betrSffande 

a) elevernas intresse: 



b) dlsciplinen i klassen: 



c) inlb’rningseffekten (subjektivt hedbmd innan provresultaten foreligger): 



15. Om provet (son gavs son for- och efterprov) anser jag: 



16. Kommentarer - positiva och negativa - till de enskilda lektiorierna 

(gSrna lektionsvis for alia tolvj fortsStt pS baksidan om det behovs.'): 



a 

17. P 4 det hela taget tycker jag att den tid som experimentet tagit varit 

___ 1 det nSrmaste helt bortkastad 

tSmligen outnyttjad 

xxxxHRgekaxx&flnxxaaixgk 

t&nligen v81 utnyttjad 

mycket vSl utnyttjad 

Y.tterllgare kcmmentarer: 



Appendix E 



PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 




Participating Teachers (In alphabetical order). 



Name: 


School : 


Monika Ah 1 berg 


Ekebcick 


Lilian AhlbSck 


OSrnbrott 


Inga-LI 1 1 Alvarsson 


Hogsbo 


Gunn Augustsson 


Kyrkbyn 


Lars Bergsten 


Jattesten 


Georg Blom 


Garni a Lunden 


Vivi-Anne Blomberg 


FlatAs 


Marita Carlsson 


Oarnbrott 


Birgit Ferm-Karlsson 


KannebSck 


Barbro Forkby 


EkebSck 


Ake Hallen 


Kyrkbyn 


IngegKrd Holger 


Ekeback 


Monica Karlberg 


Hogsbo 


Gunnar Linde 


BjurslStt 


Ulrika Llnderum 


Svartedalen 


01 le Nyqvist 


Oala 


Ann-Christin Persson 


BjurslStt 


Ebba Petersson 


Jattesten 


Ulla du Rietz 


Kyrkbyn 


Ann-Sofie Runmalm 


FlatAs 


Elisabeth Rylander 


FlatAs 


Birgitta Sand§n 


Guldheden 


Bo Slbbesson 


Bjursl^’tt 


Anita Siden 


Tynnered 


Margot Starzmann 


Kanneback 


Birgitta StengArd 


Guldheden 


Sven Wir§n 


JSrnbrott 



Appendix F 



DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS PER SCHOOL CLASS (N = 27) 
AND FOR THE TOTAL EXPERIMENTAL POPULATION (N = 577) 



Means per School Class (N * 27) 



School 



class 

no. 


N 


IQ 


Grades 


Std 

Test 


PACT 


Pre- 

test 


Post- 

test 


Pro- 

gress 


Pupil 

Attitudes 


01 


19 


51.00 


27.63 


46.89 


33.00 


45.95 


59.74 


13.79 


24.53 


02 


26 


56.73 


28.50 


56.35 


36.00 


54.88 


74.08 


19.19 


22.17 


03 


19 


56.71 


28.58 


61.58 


34.42 


66.42 


84.00 


20.72 


20.63 


04 


Z 3 


53.00 


26.55 


45.61 


31.74 


38.61 


52.87 


14,26 


22.71 


05 


18 


50.78 


26.50 


46.61 


34.29 


42.28 


61.89 


19.61 


26.22 


06 


19 


56.68 


30.95 


61.53 


37.79 


61.05 


81.58 


20.53 


24.11 


07 


22 


52.79 


25.77 


47.00 


33.06 


40.95 


53.50 


12.55 


22.77 


08 


22 


50.27 


26.86 


42.68 


26.05 


47.68 


57.64 


9.95 


21.17 


09 


13 


49.25 


30.23 


49.23 


37,69 


45.46 


66.54 


21.08 


23.67 


IM 


181 


53.26 


27.84 


50.94 


33.55 


49.24 


65.35 


16.52 


23.01 


10 


18 


52.89 


27.67 


45.44 


30.00 


41.94 


53.83 


11.89 


21.27 


11 


22 


52.48 


28.23 


51.55 


33.82 


48.32 


66.59 


18.27 


24.00 


12 


24 


55.42 


27.50 


66.54 


36.71 


64.17 


81.00 


17.22 


24.13 


13 


22 


55.68 


31.64 


62.55 


36.64 


62.23 


82.73 


20.50 


26.35 


14 


22 


55.77 


29.18 


64.23 


36.59 


60.82 


76.00 


15.18 


19.11 


15 


22 


59.27 


30.82 


56.86 


35.57 


51.32 


70.09 


18.77 


24.60 


16 


20 


51.45 


27.45 


49.35 


32.33 


48.75 


64.20 


15.45 


26.00 


17 


25 


53.08 


26.25 


61.36 


37.44 


56.96 


82.84 


25.83 


23.86 


18 


20 


51.40 


24.75 


40.85 


29.74 


39.00 


51.85 


12.85 


22.11 


Ee 


195 


54.25 


28.19 


56.04 


34.61 


53.14 


70.79 


17.64 


23.53 




School 



class 

no. 


N 


IQ 


Grades 


Std 

Test 


PACT 


Pre- 

test 


Post- 

test 


Pro- 

gress 


Pupil 

Attitudes 


19 


24 


52.21 


30.25 


45.13 


30.29 


43.75 


56.54 


12.79 


18.64 


20 


22 


53.23 


27.00 


53.10 


33.85 


56.00 


76.09 


20.09 


20.81 


21 


19 


57.00 


31.26 


64.89 


39.67 


61.32 


85.53 


24.21 


22.88 


22 


22 


56.23 


28.91 


61.09 


36.67 


62.50 


82.50 


20.00 


23.10 


23 


22 


59.73 


28.77 


62.14 


37.14 


61.68 


78.68 


17.00 


26.50 


24 


23 


51.18 


27.91 


50.39 


34.48 


49.70 


64.96 


15.26 


20.65 


25 


26 


51.42 


27.00 


56.85 


35.13 


49.73 


68.12 


18.38 


23.52 


25 


16 


52.50 


22.13 


43.75 


28.87 


41.75 


54.81 


13.06 


20.15 


27 


27 


48.81 


26.33 


43.33 


30.85 


45.08 


60.81 


17.23 


23.76 


Es 


201 


53.43 


27.82 


53.20 


34.63 


52.27 


69.58 


17.54 


22.34 


cf 


275 


53.91 


26.69 


49.95 


33.60 


49.26 


64.07 


15.21 


22.04 


<? 


302 


53.43 


29.11 


56.73 


34.91 


53.74 


72.84 


19.11 


23.70 


Ak 6 


577 


53.66 


27.95 


53.48 


34.29 


51.61 


68.67 


17.26 


22.94 



ERIC 



Means and Standard Deviations for the Total Population (N 





X 


s 


N 


IQ Verbal 


5.30 


1.79 


564 


IQ Inductive 


5.79 


1.93 


564 


IQ Spatial 


5.56 


1.97 


564 


IQ Total 


53.66 


9.64 


564 


Grades Swedish 


3.15 


.92 


573 


Grades English 


3.09 


1.03 


576 


Grades Maths 


3.08 


.97 


576 


Grades Total 


27.95 


7.71 


573 


Std Test EL 


12.09 


4.81 


569 


Std Test EM 


12.48 


6.31 


569 


Std Test EA 


15.94 


5.47 


569 


Std Test EU 


12.96 


5.22 


569 


Std Test Total 


53.48 


18.68 


569 


PACT 


34.29 


8.77 


550 


Pre-test 


51.61 


20.89 


575 


Post-test 


68.67 


27.16 


576 


Progress 


17.26 


12.32 


574 


Pupil Attitudes 


22.94 


4.41 


529 




